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“From Yorktown’s Ruins”’ 


N this issue we publish the proclamation of the 
President of the United States calling for the 
celebration of the ‘Sesquicentennial of the 

surrender of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown.” The 
anniversary falls on Monday, October 19. The Presi- 
dent recommends that appropriate religious cere- 
monies be held in the churches of the country on 
October 18, 1931, ‘‘of commemoration and of thanks- 
giving.” 

Probably a majority of our ministers will follow 
the recommendation of the President and recognize 
the anniversary. In some churches this recognition 
will take the form of thanksgiving in the prayer. In 
others the minister will preach on the history. In still 
others possibly the young people will put on a pageant. 
The history of our Revolution looms larger in our 
consciousness with the passing of the years. It 
takes the place of the folklore of older nations. Its 
harsher, grimmer features now are overlaid with 
poetry and romance. Its heroes are our demi- 
gods. 

The last period of the Revolutionary War had 
been the most gloomy of all. The British had aban- 
doned their plan to end the war by some one great 
stroke, and had started to capture the colonies piece- 
meal. In this, for a time, they seemed destined to 
succeed. They conquered Georgia, defeated the 
Colonists and the French with great slaughter when 
they tried to recapture Savannah, and then struck a 
blow at Charleston, capturing General Lincoln and 
his whole army. 

In 1780 the credit of our government was at a 
low ebb. It had no power to collect taxes, it had 
borrowed about all that was.possible and it could not 
meet its bills. John Fiske says that ‘in the Revo- 
lutionary War more harm was done by paper cur- 
rency than by all other causes put together.” In the 
summer of 1780 Robert Morris the financier, fully as 
much as Washington the commander, kept the colonies 
from collapsing. 

In July of 1780 Benedict Arnold attempted to 
betray the great fortress of West Point to the British. 
His act, though unsuccessful, shocked everybody 
from Washington down. The necessity of execut- 
ing the gallant Andre added to the depression. The 
weeks that followed tested fortitude to the utmost. 
Then the tide turned. In the summer and fall the 
backwoodsmen of the South stopped the British at 


King’s Mountain. Then followed the Cowpens, 
Guilford, Hobkirks Hill and Eutaw Springs, where 
Greene, Morgan, Light-Horse Harry Lee and young 
Colonel Washington ended the British advance, 
cleared them out of the country districts, and shut 
them up in Charleston. Meanwhile Lafayette was 
engaging the attention of Cornwallis, who had a 
powerful army in Virginia. So the stage was set. 
A great French fleet came over. Washington, who 
was on the Hudson threatening the British in New 
York, completely outwitted them as to his purpose 
and marched his army, four thousand of them French- 
men under Rochambeau, to the south. 

Early in October, 1781, he surrounded Cornwallis. 
By this time he had 16,000 men, and the French fleet 
prevented escape by sea. On the 19th of the month 
Cornwallis surrendered. It was the action that 
ended the war. Opposition in England to fighting 
their kinsfolk, which had existed from the beginning 
of the Revolution, grew overwhelming and overthrew 
the government of Lord North. That England was 
not at a standstill in a military or naval way is shown 
by the fact that her fleet under Rodney completely 
defeated the French fleet in less than six months 
after Yorktown, capturing Destaing. Had Clinton 
been a Rodney and had Cornwallis been promptly 
reinforced, there is no telling what might have hap- 
pened. Certain it is that Cornwallis could not have 
been captured without the co-operation of the French 
army and especially the French fleet. 

In the colonies gloom turned to joy over night. 
It is well worth our while to turn back to the files 
of the few newspapers of that time and read the 
diaries of actors in the great struggle, and thus get 
the spirit of the hour. 

“Past dree o’clock and Cornwallis taken,” cried 
the old watchman in the streets of Philadelphia. 
The members of the Continental Congress filed in 
procession to church to thank God. Down on the 
Yorktown peninsula, in obedience to the orders of 
Washington, the whole army returned thanks. 
Throughout the little country, in reality thirteen 
countries, it was realized that victory had come. Im- 
mediately Washington began to loom bigger and 
bigger. Disaffection and criticism were ended. 
Whether a military genius or not, he was recognized 
by his country as a rock and a fortress—a wise, care- 
ful, balanced man, amenable to advice and keeping 
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his head in both success and failure. The country as 
a whole then gave him its confidence, never to be 
taken back. 

How generously Washington thanked the French 
after Yorktown! How big and fine he was to the de- 
feated British! How unselfish and far-seeing in re- 
lation to his countrymen! 

Some of his generals would have made him a king, 
but he rebuked the offer in terms which ended the 
idea forever. 

As we celebrate Yorktown.we should think of 
the gallant company in the Continental Army and 
in the homes of the Colonists who saw the struggle 
through, and of our allies, especially the French, 
but also of our kinsfolk in England, the men like Fox, 
Pitt and Burke, who fought our cause in Parliament, 
and at last turned the war party out of office. 

Our churches must not leave this celebration 
simply to the fanatics who have no historic perspec- 
tive or imagination, but do what lies in their power 
to make our people know the inner meaning of the 
long conflict—the common fight of Englishmen in 
England and in America for political liberty. 

And one thing which needs, to be said again and 
again is that the great body of English historians 
recognize the stupidity and tyranny of the British 
government then in power, voice their admiration 
for Washington and his army, and tell the facts of the 
struggle as they are. 

It behooves us to get rid of some of the fire- 
eating school histories in our country which give a 
totally distorted view of the struggle and stir up 
trouble between Great Britain and us. 

* * 


ST. LAWRENCE IN THE WORLD WAR 


AST week we published a letter entitled. “Unless 
Ye Repent,” by one of our able young minis- 
ters, under the nom de plume of Zebulon Isaiah 
Quinn, which criticised us for our editorial, “St. Law- 
rence in the World War.”’ We advise our readers to 
look up the letter if they missed it. In it there is 
expressed a horror, a detestation of war to which most 
Christians will subscribe and for which they will be 
grateful. Far better the disposition to write this 
letter than the disposition to condone war, or admit 
even tacitly its necessity, or be lukewarm in backing 
up all measures to outlaw it. We ourselves believe 
that the way to get rid of it is to crowd it off the map 
by various agencies—courts, parliaments, leagues, 
associations, which will take its place. We are just 
as certain that it can be done and will be done as we 
are that we are writing these words. Perhaps shak- 
ing our fists at the war ‘monster by declaring that we 
will take no part in war will help. We don’t know. 
That is not our way. Our way is a steady, persistent 
work of substitution. 

In the new generation now coming on to the stage 
there are some who do not sense the horrors of war. 
Therefore it is all to the good to have some people in 
that generation who hate war as Z. I. Q. hates it. 
One of the fine things about the letter is that he de- 
clares his convictions with both skill and good 
taste. 

There is something, however, that this writer 


does not see. Perhaps we area crippled man because 
we do see it, but nevertheless it is there, and we would 
not part with it. 

Weare one of those who lived through the World 
War. We were just past forty when it broke out. 
We were over in the midst of it, first among the Ger-. 
mans and then with the Allies. In the brief intervals 
that we were in this country we were in Washington, 
among the friends of the President. 

We know a little about the conflicts where men 
were gassed and blown to fragments, and a little 
about the conflicts where they were pulled this way 
and that way, trying to see, through thick storm 
clouds, the path of duty. Wilson and his War Sec- 
retary, Newton D. Baker, were not little men or self- 
ish men. They were big men and idealists. They 
wanted the right. It is all very easy to hurl taunts 
and reproaches at the dead President, as Oswald 
Villard is doing, but in our opinion Woodrow Wilson 
did all that was possible to limit the boundaries of the 
conflict. When he took the step which sent us into 
the war, he did it because the German war party 
forced it upon him. 

Be this as it may, whether we consider our en- 
trance into the World War avoidable or unavoidable, 
it came. Millions responded to the call of their 
country. They did their duty as they saw it, over- 
seas and at home. Many died. In all the years 
since the war, various groups have gathered to talk 
about them, recall their youth and enthusiasm, and 
make memorials of one kind or another for those who 
died. 

A college founded by Universalist people at last 
decided that it would gather the records of its sons 
and daughters who participated. Thanks to the 
patience, persistence, and real devotion of one man 
and the help of many, the work was done. A son of 
the college sent it to us and asked us to review it. 
We could not do otherwise. We had not the slightest 
temptation to do otherwise. As we read the moving 
story of this boy or that who left his job or his studies 
and went away, as we turned the pages of his diary or 
his letters, as we saw in the record the panorama of 
mother, father, sister, brother, college mates—all of 
the home world of this one or that one—they became 
representatives of a company that we had known 
over-seas—Belgians, French, English, Australians, 
Canadians, Italians and Americans, yes, Germans, 
too—all away from home, all central figures in some 
panorama of home, all writing letters, diaries, jour- 
nals, much like these St: Lawrence boys, all longing 
for it to be over, all hoping against hope that they 
might survive. Some of these boys were stern and 
some were coarse and some had sunk low. But by 
and large they were a goodly company, kind to one 
another, taking the risks cheerily, often dying for one 
another with no one to see it and no one ever to give 
them a cheer or salute. It seems to us that when a 
college tells a story like the one set down in the St. 
Lawrence memorial volume, that college is paying 
a tribute not only to its own, but to the whole great 
company who took part in the war. 

They are worthy of the tribute. It was no 
slight or trifling thing that they did. They showed 
the world that man is too good to be gassed and 
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bombed and blown to bits in shell-holes. 
held the right as they saw the right. 

In the pure white light of eternity, according to 
the judgments of some Perfect Day yet to come, we 
shall see how needless, how futile, how wicked, is 
the war way. We begin to see it now. Our corre- 
spondent helps us see it. But no judgments of that 
day—if it be a Perfect Day—will fail to reckon with 
the sacrifice and devotion of our lesser day. 

The little London cockney, the stalwart High- 
lander, the gay poilu, the St. Lawrence farmer boy, 
who gave their al!—these do not need our memorials, 
but we need to write them and to build them for our- 
selves and for those who will come after us. 

The better day that our correspondent wants and 
that we want will come all the quicker if we show 
understanding of the difficulties which the world 
faced in 1914, and sympathy with those called upon to 
bear the heavy burden of sorrow and suffering. 

Scathing condemnation of the war _ system, 
steady work to build something to take its place, a 
control of the passions within us out of which all 
wars spring, undying admiration and love for the hu- 
man beings who in the dark days of war did their 
duty as they saw it—here is our program to bring in 
peace and good will. 


They up- 


HOME MADE RELIGION 

MORE forthright utterance on a vital subject 

than “Home Made Religion,” by Angus Dun, 

we have not read in some time. He tells us 

that the dining-room, the kitchen, the sitting-room, 
all the places where the family meet, are worth our 
consideration. He even intimates that few of the 
great subjects of world-wide importance to which we 
are giving our energy are asimportant. “All over the 
world right now,” he says, “‘by the conversation at the 
table, by the expressions on the fathers’ and mothers’ 
faces, by the attitude taken to duty and pleasure, to 
women and children and neighbors, to servants and 
foreigners, the world of to-morrow is being made.” 
Read Angus Dun in this issue. And as you read re- 
member that Prof. Angus Dun, of the Episcopal 
Seminary in Cambridge, by what he actually is serves 
the world fully as much as by what he does, fine 


though his record is as a scholar and teacher. 
* * 


LIMITS TO PSYCHOLOGY 
HOSE of us who believe in God, in religion, in the 
reality of prayer, need not be too much dis- 
turbed by what psychology says. We close a 
great door if we close a door on psychology. We can 
not know too much on any subject. We can not 
know too much psychology. A writer in the Christian 


Century a short time ago showed us how much re-. 


ligion owes to psychology. But psychology has its 
limits. How does psychology know that there is no 
objective God and no objective religious experience? 
It finds effects like drug effects. It delves into hyp- 
notism. It tells us many things about spells and 
trances. It finds religious experiences which are 
nothing but spells and trances. Psychology is on 
solid ground and is rendering a great service in its 
work in these fields. But is it not “going some” for a 


bility. 


psychologist to deliver as final a judgment in a field 
like the field of the objective reality of religion? Is 
it modest and scientific to say that the religious ex- 
perience of man, from the dawn of history, is purely 
subjective and imaginary? How does the psycholo- 
gist know? Does the fact that he finds some re- 
ligious experience similar to drug intoxication fit him 
to say that all are similar to drug intoxication? 


ES * 


THE BUFFALO CONVENTION 


HOUGH conventions have been small this year, 
our own state conventions have been well at- 
tended as arule. This fact makes us think 

that there will be a larger attendance at the General 
Convention in Buffalo than some people have pre- 
dicted. At the last moment many people will find 
that they can go, and by boat or train or automobile 
they will make the journey. 

The Buffalo Convention thirty years ago was a 
successful gathering. This convention will be held 
in the same church. The occasional sermon of Buf- 
falo, 1901, stands out among the great sermons of 
our history. “‘Hosea Ballou and the Gospel. Renais- 
sance of the Nineteenth Century” was the subject, 
and the preacher was John Coleman Adams. With 
what intense interest people followed the discourse! 
How they have remembered it! 

There are great speakers on the program for this 
year, and we believe that among them there will be 
utterances to be cherished and used for the generation 
to come. The fellowship to which we belong needs 
all of us who can get there. The questions coming 
up are important. We are much more likely to find 
the path of wisdom if we have all the different stand- 
points in our church represented. 

Nor is it selfish in us to think about what we can 
get out of it—in instruction, enthusiasm, spiritual 
culture, and good time. 

k * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Two of the four weeklies of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, the Southern Churchman and the Living 
Church, have told their readers in substance that their 
death warrants have not been signed, but will be 
“unless friends come to the rescue with substantial 
gifts and pledges to the endowment fund.” 


That there is no God is not a speculative impossi- 
It is a moral impossibility. Said Professor 
Pringle-Patterson: “Familiar with values in our own 
experience, we feel it impossible to conceive of any- 
thing devoid of value (such as an unconscious material 
system would be) as ultimately real.” 


“Worthy to go into your column,” says Principal 
Peirce of a saying of George Macdonald: ‘‘Learn these 
two things: Never to be discouraged because good 
things get on so slowly here, and never fail daily to do 
that good thing which lies next to your hand.” 


“Tf the God of modern liberal religion impresses 
people as impotent,” says Walter Horton, “then He 
is doomed and liberal religion is doomed, no matter 
how rationally satisfactory it may be.” 
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The Opinions of a Wreck and a Bum 


An Interview 


George Ezra Huntley 


ee=qqOTH were colored men. One was colored by 
B nature and the other was colored by option. 
) Obliged to forego many of the luxuries of 

life, both apparently had made an initial 
sacrifice of soap. I like them, nevertheless. 

Before losing his left arm, the gigantic Negro 
must have been a man of might, a stevedore perhaps, 
or a digger of ditches, or a breaker of stone. A huge 
dent in his forehead gave permanent reminder of some 
tremendous accident. The little white man, now 
good for nothing, may have started out in life as a 
driver, or a clerk, or an operative in some factory. 
They were neighbors at my right and left as we sat 
waiting for Post and Gatty to arrive for civic welcome 
at the Parkman bandstand on Boston Common. 

The African was first to speak. I had given him 
a smiling nod as we had crowded together to make 
room for a newcomer, and then he felt that I was his 
friend. Conversation began with a not unusual sub- 
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-ject. 


“Hotter’n Hell, ain’t it?” he remarked. 

I agreed, though with mental reservations. 

The other down-and-out looked at us with weary, 
bleary eyes, and at last decided that we were worth 
speaking to. 

“Tl say it is,” he declared. 

Thus began an interview that continued ina des- 
ultory way for an hour and a half and that revealed 
the opinions of two important citizens. Important? 
Let no one doubt it. They are voters for one thing, 
their ballots counting just as much as those cast by 
college presidents. They are representatives, more- 
over, of the submerged tenth of the submerged tenth, 
and they and their fellows must be reckoned with in 
any scheme of social betterment. Their thought, if 
they think, is a weighty element in the situation; their 
thoughtlessness, if they do not think, is momentous. 
An unstudied interview with these two unfortu- 
nates was of greater significance than many of those 
carefully mapped out by legal lights or merchant 
princes. 

I had been observing my humble neighbors for 
some time before our fellowship began. Social 
workers, experienced in settlements, in waiting rooms, 
in Salvation Army halls, on the streets and in the parks, 
would have recognized them as true to type. They 
are not only unemployed but unemployable. They 
are men of fifty-five or sixty years, broken by expo- 
sure, malnutrition and dissipation, and looking to be 
seventy-five. They are not criminals; they are 
simply failures, utter failures. 

I thought about their ancestors a few generations 
removed. The forbears of the Wreck a hundred and 
fifty years ago very likely were roaming in the jungles 
of Africa. On the whole this sorry idler may have 
represented some progress. The forbears of the Bum 
a century and a half ago probably were sturdy New 
England workers, and perhaps were members of the 
early aristocracy. The little man at my side, un- 


shaven, filthy, trembling, represented a deterioration 
that has been one of the tragedies of American life. 
In the settlements the most discouraging problems 
are not with the Negroes and not with the foreign- 
born; they are with the degenerate native stock, the 
element that, failing to adapt itself to changing con- 
ditions, has gone steadily downward toward helpless- 
ness and hopelessness. 

These new friends of mine probably have married 
children, wretchedly poor, into whose rooms they 
can creep for shelter on nights when the weather 
drives them inside. During the summer, however, 
they sleep much on the Common, much of the day on 
the benches and the grass, much of the night also 
unless some blue-coat comes and raps them on their 
soles. 

When there is a breadline, the Wreck and the 
Bum are in it. And always they hunt through the 
waste-cans, rewarded often by daily papers (tabloid 
preferred), sometimes by fragments of food, some- 
times by cigars only semi-consumed, and once in a 
while (oh joy) by bottles not quite empty of forbidden 
liquids. 

From the long interview carried on in a very un- 
conventional manner during the pauses in the concert 
by “the greatest singing orchestra in America,” I 
cull and condense certain noteworthy items. 

The Wreck (who speaks briskly, with kindling 
eye): “Some crowd o’ people here to-day, Boss—ten 
thousand, twenty, thirty, I guess, I dunno.” 

The Interviewer: ‘‘Where do they all come from? 
Why aren’t they at work?” 

The Wreck: “Work! Mostly bums! Look at 
7em all around here. They ain’t afraid of work; 
no sir—they’d lie right down beside it and go to 
sleep.” 

The Interviewer: “‘Well, I suppose some of them 
are looking for jobs.” 

The Wreck: “‘That’s right, Boss. They’s plenty. 
Millions of ’em in the country. Why I knowed a 
family, man and six children, wife gone off, and he 
ain’t had no work sence September.” 

The Bum (who speaks wearily in a husky voice): 
“That ain’t nuthin’; that ain’t nuthin’ ’tall. I e’d 
take you to a place. . . . Say, did you know they’s 
folks starvin’ here in Boston, starvin’ to death, and 
they’s others ain’t never done a day’s work that’s 
wearin’ diamonds? ’Tain’t no fair deal.” 

The Interviewer: ““What’s going to be done?” 

The Wreck: “Oh, folks’ll beg all they can and 
steal all they can, I s’pose, and then they’ll do some- 
thin’ else.” 

The Interviewer: “Else? What else?” 

The Wreck: “Don’t ask me. Boss, you may own 
a mill for all I know, or a big department store. All 
right. Nothin’ aginst you. But jest look out. You 
know poor people ain’t goin’ to starve always. They 
was a fellow over on the Mall talkin’ last Sunday and 
he says they’s goin’ to be a revolution. I dunno.” 
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The Bum: “Won’t starve always. No sir. I 
dunno.” 

Movement on the platform interrupted the cur- 
rent of our thought. 

The Bum: “I wonder if that’s Wiley Gatty up 
there with the uniform.”’ 

The Interviewer: ‘““You mean Post, don’t you? 
No. The boys haven’t come yet. There’ll be a big 
commotion when they come.” 

The Wreck: ‘Yes, sir. They’s all right. Some 
spunk! Hight days, wa’n’t it? Some boys! But I 
bet Lindy’ll do it in four. They ain’t nobody else 
like Lindy!’’ 

The Bum (without emotion): “Lindy! We'll all 
do it in four. ’Twon’t be long before the sky’ll be 
black with them planes. Jest like mosquiters! Jest 
as common as autos is now! More so, I guess.” 

The Wreck: ‘Yes. And Curley, he’s goin’ to bea 
big man then. He’s in for havin’ Boston have the 


biggest airport in the world.” 


The Interviewer: “You chaps think Mayor Cur- 
ley is about right, don’t you?” 

The Wreck: “He’s all right for Curley, all right.” 

The Bum: “He’s goin’ to be Governor, you know. 
Sure, he’ll get there.” 

The Wreck: “Or Vice President. I hear he’s 
goin’ to Washington as Vice President. Then, when 
the President gets pneumonia or gets knocked off by 
an auto, Jim’ll slip right into the big chair. Jim’s a 
wise one, all right.’ 

The conversation touched on other phases of 
economic and political conditions. I was eager to 
know what they and their associates are thinking 
about the present Administration. They think the 
times are the hardest in their recollection, but they 
do not blame the President. They think it is silly to 
charge everything to Hoover, and expect that next 
somebody will be cursing him because the weather is 
too hot. His “moritorum” meets with their hearty 
approval, though their ideas of what it is or what it is 
for seem decidedly vague. They think that the Ger- 
mans are smart people, the smartest in the world, but 
that our President had better tell them to stop build- 
ing battleships and begin to pay their debts. They 
wonder what Hoover will do next winter. They ex- 
pect it to be the hardest yet, and they will not be sur- 
prised if poor people break into the bakeshops. 

The inevitable subject of modern young people 
came up when a group of boisterous and over-painted 
gigglers brushed against our legs. Their children were 
brought up to mind, but the young folks of to-day 
have no fear of fathers, judges or God. They think 
half the children of to-day, who don’t know anything, 
ought to be locked up at home or tied, and they be- 
lieve that some googl old-fashioned horsewhips would 
be useful. 

As the word “God” had been used, I thought I 
would try them out on theology. 

Interviewer: ‘You still believe in God, do you?” 

No answer. 

Interviewer: ‘“You men have time to think about 
alot of things. You think there is a God?” 

The Bum: “Huh?” 

The Wreck: “Oh, yeah; everybody believes that, 
everybody I ever heard of.”’ 
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Interviewer: “Well, you fellows have had a good 
many hard knocks, both of you. Do you think He’s 
treated you right?” 

The Wreck: “TI guess everybody gets about what’s 
coming to bim; that’s the way I look at it.” 

The Bum: “I hain’t got no kick comin’, not against 
Him, I ain’t. 

As a matter of course, we had to say something 
about prohibition. Eager imbibers themselves, they 
quite surprised me. They said that the papers were 
against prohibition, but the poor people were for it. 
Their judgment is that, while there’s liquor to-day for 
the rich and for “old soaks,” there is nothing compared 
to what we used to have, and that if we could have 
sober and honest officers we could get enforcement. 
They think that “booze” is bad but “dope” is worse, 
and it is the latter that is driving men crazy. 

Somebody mentioned war. They don’t expect 
to live to see another, but they think it would make 
good times. If there were another they would expect 
to see everybody on Boston Common smothered with 
poison gas in a minute, and perhaps everybody in the 
city. They would want everybody made to fight, 
especially the old politicians who brought about all 
the trouble. 

Their ideas about immigration are very pro-- 
nounced. There are too many foreigners here al- 
ready to suit them, and they would shut the doors 
tight. As for the Reds and other agitators, there 
should be immediate deportation. 

The Bum: “If they don’t like our ways, let ’em 
go back home where they belong.” 

The Wreck: ‘Yessir; this country’s good enough 
for us.” 

While we did not discuss the perplexing subject 
of birth control, we did have some discussion about 
surplus population. They were radical if not original. 
They would have the State kill off all cripples, all in- 
sane, all imbeciles. 

The Interviewer: ‘“What about the old folks?” 

The Wreck: “‘When a man’s outlived his useful- 
ness, he ought to be doped.” 

The Bum (looking up at a circling plane): “Or 


taken up and dropped out.” 


They have ideas about Russia, albeit they are 
somewhat confused and conflicting. Russia is show- 
ing the world something, they believe, and a good 
many people tell them that it has found the best 
way yet. “Everybody working and everybody fed.” 
They are convinced, nevertheless, that all Russians 
are crazy. How strangely similar here is the mental 
chaos of these illiterate nobodies to that expressed by 
the intelligentsia from the pulpit, platform and pro- 
fessorial chair! 

When Post and Gatty finally appeared and were 
received with all the glory of world conquerors, my 
companions liked their looks. 

The Bum: “That’s him! That’s Gatty, that 
feller with the fake eye!” 

The Wreck: “No, ’tain’t; that’s Post. The lad 
in the brown suit’s Gatty. Say, they’s fine-lookin’ 
boys, ain’t they? And quiet fellers!”’ 

The Bum: ‘And young! Just boys, they be!” 

They approved the Mayor’s speech. Four times 
he referred to the aviators as high-thinking and clean- 
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living. That caught the fancy of those friendly 
failures. 

The Wreck: “Jim, he’s some spieler! You’d 
think he was a saint, wouldn’t you? But he’s all 
right about them boys—high-thinkin’ and clean- 


livin’.”’ 


The Bum: ‘“‘They’s all right—just like Lindy.” 

They stayed for the after-concert. Why shouldn’t 
they? 
them. 


They had nowhere else to go. So I left 


“So long, Brother,’ said the Wreck. ‘Glad to 
have met you.” 

“So long, Brother,” said the Bum. 

“So long, Brothers,” I said. 

Brothers? Yes, undoubtedly and inescapably 
so. God forbid that the wrecks and bums of society 
ever forget that they are members of an indissoluble 
fraternity; and God forbid that more fortunate citi- 
zens fail to bear in mind that they are joined by un- ~ 
breakable bonds to even the least of their brethren! 


Something More’ 


Thayer B. Fisher 


€9}UR Universalist Church, so dear to us, has a 
4; generally accepted statement of belief, but 
our church has not a generally accepted 

“) statement of purpose. Probably most of 
our urches every Sunday, somewhere in the ser- 
vice, repeat together our affirmation of faith. But 
we ‘do not repeat together any affirmation of pur- 
pose. That we like to voice our essential principles 
is no wonder, they have so high a reach, so wide a 
sweep, so rich a content of assurance. We give them 
with deep satisfaction to any one asking us what 
Universalists believe, but, splendid as they are, good 
as it is to say them, there may still be room for a sum 
in addition. Two is a beautiful number, complete 
in itself, perfect in its place, and yet we can take this 
two and add another two and have four. And so 
even to the perfection of our five principles something 
might be added, and might it not be a real addition 
when, having made the statement of our faith, we 
carry on to a statement of purpose? 

Of course, as we well know, a great purpose is 
implied in our articles of belief, and our preachers 
are very apt to preach, every once in a while, a series 
of sermons expliciting the implicit, and it may be 
that the man in the pew gets it, but it is not anything 
he has said. He is not forming a church habit of 
affirming a purpose, and what our lay men and women 
greatly need, what we all need, is to feel that we are 
related to the church for a purpose. We are in the 
church to serve one great, clear, shining purpose, and 
we flash that purpose on anew every Sunday by our 
spoken word. 

No need arguing the value of a purpose. We all 
know it is purpose that brings the chaos of our life 
into order, binds the fragments of our life into unity, 
puts all our power into our punch. Where a great 
purpose is the heart says: “Ah, now life is interesting, 
now life means something worth while, now life is a 
game with a lasting zest, and there is music in the 
soul.”” Some of the peoples of the earth, working 
for what is to them a great purpose of emancipation, 
are singing songs, new songs of the new day. 

Are we in America singing? Oh, yes, but a dirge, 
and discordant at that! No one great inclusive pur- 
pose. So, for most, life is just one blank day’s work 
after another, reacting at night into anything that 
will give a pleasant sensation and ask no thinking. 


*Qecasional sermon preached at the Maine Universalist 
Convention in Cakland, Sept. 22, 1931. 


Take the newspaper, the radio, the talkie, the so- 
ciabilities, just as they come, the run of the mine so to 
speak, and they make a splendid smoke screen to hide 
real life, and that is what they are used and intended 
for, an easy escape from reality. But life becomes 
something more when the warm light of a great pur- 
pose glows in the heart. We need a purpose as large 
as life that we can talk together into a vivid and com- 
manding place, and our church has no such one great 
clear purpose, that all our men and women and chil- 
dren are affirming. I suspect we still have church 
members whose only thought of purpose so far as the 
church is concerned is, “Oh yes, we must keep our 
church going, we must keep up our church.” 

Well, of course a church can not enter into a larger 
purpose unless it is kept up. A dead church can hard- 
ly serve a great, cause. Only a going church can go 
on. But unless it is going on steadily to serve some 
great ideal it will continue to be swept by that arti- 
ficial and short lived enthusiasm that often clamors 
among us. We are still childish if we are content to 
see the wheels go round. For, taking a glimpse at 
reality, we do see across the world to-day, here and 
there, men and women awakening to new hopes, 
a great seeking, surging, sore tide of humanity bent on 
winning to some ampler shore, and any church that 
gives this tide no heed, but continues absorbed in 
itself, and in the privileges and splendors of its past, 
is doomed to be sunk forever out of sight under the 
unheeding sweep of this new humanity. 

We, asa church, must have an explicit purpose that 
takes us into this new tide of life as one of the guiding 
forces, or we are lost. How petty, then, to be all 
concerned about our own little denomination when 
the Christian Church as a whole is facing the possible 
fate of being submerged. And how futile and fatal 
to keep our Christian forces divided in the face of a so 
united and mighty enemy, an enemy of all the old 
established religions, an enemy that is now striding 
upon us in the growing confiddnce of success. For 
this modern upsurging of the people—has it not in 
Mexico, and more recently in Spain, driven their 
dominant religious organization from its every place 
of civil power? The young Turks have thrust the 
Mohammedan faith into the background. The com- 
munists are shutting up their old Greek Church in 
Russia and laughing all religion to scorn. The same 
anti-religious attitude is gaining power in the people’s 
movement in South Africa. And how perilously 
close it is to winning in Germany who shal] say! 
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But why stress the anti-religious attitude in 
Russia? Right here in our own land organized labor 
has no use for the church, not even for that individual 
church that is trying whole-heartedly to work with 
it. It lumps all the churches together and holds them 
as a whole to be but the sanctimonious tools of capi- 
talism,-and so enemies of the progress of the common 
man. So when some kind of labor party comes, as it 
must, and when, finally, it is inclusive enough and 
disciplined enough to win, what will become of the 
church here? Is the fate of the church under like 
conditions elsewhere our answer? 

Now in this rising tide of human aspiration let 
the church declare a purpose, not as a response to such 
popular pressure but as its mandate from God. A 
purpose consistent with him whose work the church 
claims to carry on. The Carpenter prophet had a 
purpose. He sought and found such communion 
with God as to make his face to shine with heavenly 
light, not as an end, but to give new steadiness and 
driving power to his purpose. He had a purpose, a 
purpose so against the political dominion of his day, 
so abhorrent to the money power, so challenging to 
their church, that all together they commanded him 
to silence or to death. He chose not to be silent. 

Is his church to-day declaring the same purpose, 
or any purpose? What purpose are we affirming? 
Have we any that, all together, we are making known 
so clearly that the man in the street can tell without 
hesitation what the church is trying to do for him? 

I wish we might be affirming in modern English 
a purpose large enough to take in all our faith, alluring 
enough to command all our zeal, and pointed enough 
to hit the center of the world’s need. For long now 
I have been seeking the adequate statement of such a 
purpose. I do not claim to have found it. I will 
gladly use a better statement when you give it to me, 
but until then I am asking my people to continue us- 
ing with me what we have been saying together for 
some time. After we have repeated the closing 
phrase, “‘We believe in the final harmony of all souls 
with God,” we then go on to say, “Therefore, in the 
Spirit of Jesus Christ, we pledge ourselves anew to 
work with God and our fellow men for the making of 
a New World.” 


For is it not true that Jesus was here to make a 


new world? Not just to patch up an old system, but 
to make a new order of things from a new motive. 
And in the present deep and bitter discontent and 
forceful upsurging of repressed humanity, do we not 
see that God is at work wanting to make a new world? 
So that to try to interpret the new world He wants 
and to help make it is indeed to work with Him. 
And there is, of course, no hope of making it except in 
wide and steadfast and most intelligent co-operation 
with our fellow men. 

That there is need of a new world is not doubted 
by any who know the world that is. Take just the 
material aspect: Here are a few thousands of people 
with incomes of millions or from millions, and mil- 
lions of people with no income at all. Thousands 
spoiling their lives by the despotism or indulgence of 
too much, and tens of millions with their lives being 
spoiled by too little and the hateful fear of losing 
that. And the children of the jobless or underpaid, 


how the doors of life are locked against them and an 
environment is tainting them to their sure defeat. 
Billions are loaned abroad and the profits taken in by 
the controlling few, while our workers here that largely 
created this wealth walk the streets in daily need. 
“Oh, but it makes business, and helps them to a job.” 
But just a job, no matter what the wage, is not enough. 
And these greatly possessing few now make our gov- 
ernments and our courts to serve them, so that even 
the crookedest crook that gets wealth can have the 
same political protection, and a full indictment would 
take in much more. 

In such an order of competitive greed, war 
breeds, and an inclusive brotherhood is impossible, 
and freedom of speech is confronted by a cross. 
Preaching brotherhoot is just a pretty noise unless 
we are making a new world where brotherhood can 
work. And if the church is to get out of the current 
of death that is beginning already to submerge it, it 
must line itself up with the under-privileged as its 
great Leader did, that it may guide the way in love 
and head off the way of hate, and minister to the great 
underlying spiritual poverty as does Gandhi in India, 
and Kagawa in Japan. The church may take such 
leadership here if it will. It will never drift into it, 
however, it must purpose it, and it must affirm this 
purpose week in and week out, until it becomes real 
and commanding with us all, and so fills our hearts 
and binds us together to one great end that we shall 
sing a new song in a renewed Zion. 

“Therefore, in the spirit of Jesus Christ, we 
pledge ourselves anew to work with God and our 
fellow men for the making of a New World.” 


SESQUICENTENNIAL OF THE SURRENDER OF LORD 
CORNWALLIS AT YORKTOWN 
By the President of the United States of America 
A Proclamation 

Whereas, Oct. 19, 1931, is the one hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary of the surrender of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, 
which brought to an end the heroic struggle of our forefathers 
for political freedom and the ideals of liberty upon which our 
institutions are founded; and 

Whereas, it is fitting that this momentous event in the his- 
tory of our nation be commemorated in such a manner as to inspire 
love of our country and devotion to its ideals by recalling to this 
generation the struggles of the past; 

Now, therefore, I, Herbert Hoover, President of the United 
States of America, do recommend that appropriate religious cere- 
monies be held in the churches of the country on Sunday, Oct. 18, 
1931, in commemoration of that event and in thanksgiving for the 
blessings that have been bestowed upon the people of the United 
States; and 

Hspecially do I recommend that Monday, Oct. 19, 1931, be 
fittingly observed in universities, schools and other suitable 
places, to the end that patriotic lessons may be drawn from the 
spirit of courage and self-sacrifice which animated our fore- 
fathers; and, further, I hereby direct that on that day the 
flag of the United States be appropriately displayed upon all 
government buildings in the United States. - 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 3d day of September 
in the year of Our Lord nineteen hundred and thirty-one, and of 
the independence of the United States of America the one hun- 
dred and fifty-sixth. 

Herbert Hoover. 
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Climbing Mountains 


Robert Grenville Armstrong 


=> gE upward trail is a struggle amidst beauty. 
The trail starts gently at first, following a 
mountain stream, then rounds a corner to 

=n an open spot in which the brook has been 
minted: Beyond the pond thus formed the brook 
comes tumbling down over the rocks for hundreds of 
feet, a water-fall of exquisite beauty as the spray 
catches now and then the glint of sunlight to accen- 
tuate the depths of green made of moss-covered, fern- 
decked rocks. 

Now the trail grows steeper. Here and there 
ladders assist the climber. In many a steep ascent 
both hands must help as the toes seek a foothole in 
the sheer rock. The brook is crossed and recrossed, 
sometimes on logs thrown across the tumbling waters, 
sometimes by leaping from rock to rock within the 
stream. Up, up the trail winds, taking toll of leg 
muscles and back muscles. The climber feels the tug. 

Unwise is the climber who pushes on so fast that 
he fails to notice the beauty that surrounds him on 
every side, delicate beauty, not the majestic sweep 
that he expects to find when he has attained the sum- 
mit. Here is a lady’s slipper modestly blooming be- 
side the path. Yonder, in a bit of crag of rock, grows 
a dainty little cluster of wild columbine. Maiden- 
hair ferns cling here and there. The mosses and the 
lichens add their touches of color to the dank rocks in 
the deep forest. The insistent call of a teacher-bird, 
or the deep-throated call of some other feathered in- 
habitant of the mountain side, or the angry chatter 
of a squirrel, or the scurry of a porcupine, serves to 
remind one that he is far away from the man-made 
noises of the busy street. The wise man on a moun- 
tain trail does not try to do more than six or eight miles 
in a day. He knows that to do so, though it would 
be easy of accomplishment, would be to miss that 
which makes the trail most worth while. 

How like the struggle through life is this struggle 
up the mountain’s side! Starting easily with every 
need provided for, almost before we know it we are up 
against hard going. Here and there we need assist- 
ance up the cliffs of life. Here and there we slip 
backward despite our best efforts. Here and there 
deep chasms yawn beneath us as we seek to balance 
ourselves precariously on the narrow bridge of faith 
thrown across. Here and there all the strength we 
possess must be brought into play if we are to surmount 
the obstacle in the way. Life is an upward climb. 
Life means hard-breathing, the tug on the muscles, 
the upreach to grasp some helping twig. 

And, as on the mountain trail there are those who 
push on and push on, like motorists out to see how 
fast and how far they can go, some folks push up the 
trail of life puffing and panting and sweating and grunt- 
ing and groaning, but never stopping a moment to 
look about them at the beauty that is on every side, 
even where the trail is roughest, the flowers of love, 
the soft mosses of gentle human sympathy, the laugh- 
ing waters of happy companionship. There is no 
trail so hard in life that one can not find beauty in it 
if his eyes are open, if he but stop to gaze about him. 


A man might choose always to live upon the plain, 
but he would never know the joy of the mountain 
trail. The delicate flowers of the deep forest, the 
mosses that deck the sides of rocky crevasses, the 
crystal clearness of tumbling brooks, these are unknown 
to him. There are some things in life that are only 
to be had through struggle. God must have had a 
reason for causing His most beautiful, His most lovely, 
gifts to grow and blossom only where there has been 
upheaval, deep cutting away, wounds upon the face 
of the earth! The man who bears no mark of struggle 
also lacks a certain tenderness and understanding. 
The sweetest flowers of character grow out of deep 
struggles of the soul. 

Of course there are dangers in the way. Some 
folks lose the trail. It is not an enviable position to 
be in, especially with night approaching. There are 
slippery rocks to climb where a misstep might mean 
a broken leg, or worse. And on some mountains 
there is the danger of the lurking rattlesnake. He 
who would avoid the trail because of the dangers 
therein is not worthy of the beauties that the trail has 
to offer. Such a one, passing along the trail of life, 
would be the one to avoid the hazardous to follow the 
plain. He would refuse the challenge of the hard 
task because of dangers involved, though the hard 
task brings the greater reward. 

So onward goes the mountain trail climbing 
steeply upward. Every once in a while it comes out 
into an opening where the sun shines freely, per- 
chance where there is a glimpse of the distant beauty, 
of the sunlit valleys far below, a glimpse that is but 
a promise of that which is yet to come. And then up- 
ward again goes the trail, up beyond the timber line, 
up, up, up to the summit! 

The summit! Achievement! At first, wearied 
by the trail, the climber throws himself upon the 
ground to rest. And then he begins to take in the 
majesty of the view spread before him in all directions. 
Far off are the surrounding mountains on the horizon. 


_ Between are the valleys, flecked with villages and 


marked here and there in squares of cultivated fields. 
Yonder gleams the silvery surface of a lake, a bit of 
glass dropped on a rug of green. A serpentine road 
winds through the valley to yonder village. Smoke, 
drifting lazily away, indicates the passage of a train. 
Oh, the view is grander far than the climber had 
dared hope! No wonder his soul breathes forth the | 
word of praise: 


“O God of this marvelous world of the mountains, 
On this airy ultimate throne of Thy glory, 
Washed with this lustral profusion of golden light, 
We give Thee the praise of our hearts. 


“Father our Father, 
Who madest it all, art revealed in it all, 
In whom alone we have life, and eyes to behold Thy glory, 
Small and remote on this ultimate summit 
We give Thee the praise of our hearts.”’ 


There are those, of course, who are blind, blind to 
the majestic sweep of the world at their feet, spiritu- 
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ally blind to the majestic sweep of God’s power and 
strength as it passes in review before them. How 
strange it is that any man can be immune to such 
beauty, that any man can fail to feel the mystery of 
the universe, be deaf to “the music of the spheres!” 

The summit is worth the climb! Achievement in 
any field always brings a warmth of heart, a sense of 
pleasure. Climbing up life’s trail is climbing to a 
summit. As Browning says: 


“Grow old along with me, the best is yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first was made.” 


The man who climbs life’s trail with eyes open, with 
the soul drinking in the little beauties along the way 
as well as expecting the great vision at the summit, 
that man is never disappointed. The summit of life 
is crowned with a gloriously broad view that softens 
all the difficulties, that pushes into the background 
the hardships, the toil, that lifts the heart up in a 
song of exaltation and of joy. 

But is that all? Over yonder is another summit. 
Between are deep valleys giving promise of rough, 
hard trails. There goes the trail marked by cairns 
of stone piled at every turn in the way. Why be 
foolish and endure more when one has already at- 
tained a lofty summit and won a broad view? Be- 
cause the love of the trail is in the blood, and when the 
love of the trail is in the blood one can not rest con- 
tent with one attainment. One struggle brings an 
attainment, but the attainment brings with it an as- 
piration to further attainment. There are still 
summits to reach, there are aspirations that prod. 
That is part of the joy of climbing mountains. 


Charles William Wendte: 
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The attainment of life’s summit here but dis- 
closes greater summits beyond to be scaled. The soul 
is stirred to greater and greater aspirations. God un- 
folds His beauties only to entice man on to see what 
further beauties may be revealed from yonder summit. 
This world is not enough, no matter how high we 
climb. Beyond tower the heavenly summits beckon- 
ing the soul of man. It is no wonder that the ancient 
Greeks honored Mount Olympus as the home of the 
gods. It is no wonder that the ancient Jews could 
say, “I will lift up mine eyes unto the mountains.” 
The soul of man is born to look up, not down. It is 
born to aspire, to climb. One achievement only 
leads on to another. One mountain top but reveals 
alluring summits on beyond. 

The mountain top beyond can not be attained, 
however, unless the climber is willing to descend 
through the valley and up again on the other side. 
How often in life progress is attained only by adverse 
grades! How often man must first condescend if he 
would ascend! And even when life’s summit is 
reached there must be the descent through the Valley 
of Death to attain the new summit that beckons the 
soul onward and upward. 

The soul of man knows the mountains of desire, 
the mountains of vision, the mountains of dreams. 
The spirit of man must gird itself to climb these 
mountains, to go through struggle; to win achieve- 
ment, again to have the aspiration stirred. The 
soul of man has a sure guide, One who has passed 
along the trail before, One to whom all Nature speaks, 


‘One who climbed Mount Calvary only to see from 


that height the glorious summits of Paradise. 


An Appreciation’ 


J. T. Sunderland 


EP=aDWIN MARKHAM, in his fine poem on 
Z Abraham Lincoln, likens the great. Emanci- 
pator to a “giant oak in a forest,’ and says 
psa) that when he fell he “left a lonesome place 
against the sky.”” We think of Dr. Wendte rather as 
a graceful (and strong) elm than as a rugged oak; but 
certain it is that his going leaves a distinctly “lone- 
some place against the sky” of not only American 
Unitarianism but also of the still larger world of Lib- 
eral Religion in our time. 

I am asked to say something in the columns of 
the Christian Register about this eminent and honored 
man. 
But why I? Probably because I have known 
him so long. Fifty-nine years ago it was my lot to 
come, timidly and hesitatingly, from the Baptist 
ministry to that of the Unitarian Church. Charles 
Wendte’s hand was one of the first three extended to 
me in brotherly welcome—the other two being those 
of Jenkin Lloyd Jones and Robert Collyer—all great 
Unitarians of blessed memory! 

All the nearly three score years since then I have 


*This article, written for the Christian Register, is sent to us 
also by the author and published with the kind consent of the 
Register. Dr. Wendte was one of our loyal Leader family.—The 
Editor. 


known him, prized his friendship, and looked up to 
him as one wiser than I, who, by his intellectual 
ability, his high spiritual qualities, and his devotion 
to the Unitarian cause, never failed to be an inspira- 
tion to me in my ministry. Twice it has been my 
fortune to follow him in pastorates—once for three 
years in Chicago, when he left the church which he 
had established there and went to Cincinnati, and later 
for a year in Oakland, California, when he left the 
strong church which he had founded in that important 
city. With so long and intimate an acquaintance, of 
course I could write many things about him, which I 
am sure would all be interesting, but limitation of 
space prevents anything more than a very few brief, 
broken, and inadequate words. 

The chief events in Dr. Wendte’s life, stated in 
the most condensed possible form, are the following: 

Born in Boston, 1844; clerk in San Francisco, 
1858-1866; graduated from Harvard Divinity School, 
1869; ordained to Unitarian ministry, Chicago, 1869; 
pastorate in Chicago, 1869-1875; Cincinnati, 1875- 
1882; Newport, 1882-1885; Oakland, 1886-1898; 
married Abbie L. Grant of Oakland, 1896; pastorate 
in Newton Center, 1899-1901; Boston, 1901-1905; 
Brighton, 1905-1908; Honorary Secretary Interna- 
tional Congress Free Christians and Other Liberals, 
1900 and on; Foreign Secretary American Unitarian 
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Association, 1905-1915; received degree of Doctor 
of Divinity, Geneva, Switzerland, 1909; Executive 
Secretary National Federation American Religious 
Liberals, 1909; President Free Religious Association 
and also President Unitarian Ministerial Union, 1915. 

He was author of the following books: ‘““Memoir 
of Rev. Charles T. Brooks,” “The Student’s Diary,” 
“The Sunnyside,” “The Carol,’ “Jubilate Deo,” 
“Freedom and Fellowship,’ “Heart and Voice,” 
“Unity through Freedom,” “Unity through the Spirit,” 
“At Christmas Time,” “Thomas Starr King, Preacher 
and Patriot,” ‘The Wider Fellowship,” two volumes 
(autobiography), “The Transfiguration of Life.” 

Dr. Wendte’s life was a long, extraordinarily 
useful, and radiant one. During his earlier years he 
was strikingly handsome. He was widely intelli- 
gent, an eager reader of the best books, a gentleman 
in the truest sense of the word, a connoisseur in art 
and music, a lover of his home, a frequent visitor to 
Europe, and a ready user of three languages. 

No man in the Unitarian ministry was more 
widely known, possessed more friends, or was more 
highly esteemed personally. As we have seen, he 
was minister, first and last, of seven different churches, 
in all of which he did useful and strong work. Asa 
pastor he was always beloved by his congregation, 
including prominently the young folks and children. 
He had good Sunday schools, vigorous young people’s 
organizations, well-planned societies of a literary, 
social and missionary character for his women, and 


strong men’s clubs for the discussion of current events | 


and important other questions. In a large and fine 
way his churches were educational centers. They 
were also well organized for beneficent activities, and 
were important forces for the moral and social uplift 
of the communities in which they existed. 

Dr. Wendte was an ardent humanist, but his 
humanism had wings; God and worship were the 
deepest joy and inspiration of his life. As a preacher 
he was one of our best—always helpful, instructive, 
earnestly religious and constructive. We have had 
few men so alive to opportunities for spreading the 
liberal gospel. Few preached in so many new places 
where the Unitarian word had never before been 
heard. During his years of residence on the Pacific 
Coast, he sowed the seed of the liberal faith widely 
from the British line to San Diego, thus preparing the 
way for churches that sprang up later. He published 
many of his sermons in pamphlet form and circu- 
lated them extensively. He made large use of the 
excellent tracts of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, some of the best of which were written by him- 
self. He was a thorough missionary, believing that 
no religion was of much value that did not profess a 
missionary spirit. By nature he was a leader, quiet 
and without ostentation, but possessed of real power. 
He held many positions of importance in our de- 
nominational work, local and national. He had ini- 
tiative, vision, quiet but rea] enthusiasm. He created 
enthusiasm in others: Things moved when he took 
hold of them. 

One of the most important services rendered by 
Dr. Wendte to the Unitarian cause, and one that 
shows his power of initiative, was his part in the 
establishment of the Pacific School of Religion, or 


Divinity School, in Berkeley, California. He was 
not the sole founder. Others helped generously and 
efficiently. But the initiative was his, as was the 
central moral force that carried the project through 
to success. In a true sense, the school must always 
be regarded as his child. 

Perhaps the most fruitful period of Dr. Wendte’s 
life was the fifteen years during which he was Foreign 
Secretary of the American Unitarian Association. I 
have said that he was always a missionary. His 
missionary spirit was large. It envisaged America, 
but also foreign lands. While it was essentially Uni- 
tarian and American, it was not sectarian or limited. 
Near the end of his life he told me that, high as was 
the value that he placed upon the service he had 
been permitted to render to his own church and coun- 
try, he regarded his international and foreign work as 
still more important. In saying this, he had reference 
primarily to the remarkable International Religious 
Congresses organized by Dr. Eliot and himself which 
were held with such impressive results in this country 
and Europe, between the years 1900 and 1913. I 
should be glad to speak of these, but that happy task 
has been fittingly assigned to Dr. Eliot. 

It is much to be regretted that Dr. Wendte never 
visited the Orient, so as to discover for himself the 
remarkable openings that exist there for the Unitarian 
faith, and also the love and honor in which he was 
held there. Once, after long urging on my part, he 
said to me that he had decided to go, and go soon. 
But circumstances arose which prevented him. 

I have mentioned Dr. Wendte’s books. One of 
these is so important that further attention should be 
called to it. I refer to his monumental work, ‘The 
Wider Fellowship,” in two large volumes. While 
this book is valuable as an interestingly written and 
very complete autobiography of Dr. Wendte, it pos- 
sesses great additional value because it is larger than 
one life, in other words, because it portrays for us, 
and the generations that follow us, hundreds of the 
most advanced and important religious thinkers in 
their thought, and all of the most significant religious 
movements of the modern world for the last fifty years. 
Because of this extraordinary comprehensiveness, I 
do not hesitate to say that, in my judgment, the work 
is the most important for Unitarianism that has ap- 
peared in this country since Channing, and also more 
important for Liberal Religion as a whole than any 
other that we possess from any source. 

I may fittingly close by quoting some fine lines 
contributed by the Rev. W. G. Tarrant of London, to 
Dr. Wendte’s eightieth birthday celebration, June ie 
1924: 

It came to the world with the roses, 
That bud of a Wendte to be, 

And June after June has unfolded 
God’s flower to the life that we see. 


Oh, well for a soul that at eighty 
Ts filled with the music of youth, 
A sheaf-bearing, home-coming reaper 
With plentiful harvest of truth! 


Oh, well for a brother whose loving 
No limit sectarian knows— 

As broad as the broad light of heaven, 
As free as the scent of a rose! 
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Builders of Better America 


offered two thousand dollars in prizes to 
thirty-six of its readers who would write 
the best one hundred word summaries on 
ect: “A Great American Achievement and 
Why I Think It Is Great.’”” The contestants had only 
fifteen days in which to submit their articles. In the 
September issue the American Legion Monthly pub- 
lishes the articles of the prize winners. Among them 
are the following—the second prize winner being the 
Rev. John:D. Brush, recently pastor of the Univer- 
salist church in Norwood. ) 


First Prize, $500 
Alfred L. Adams, 7655 Bosworth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A sublime achievement of our nation is our northern bound- 
ary, thirty-five hundred miles long, unfortified, yet unviolated 
for over a century. 

The wars of the Revolution and 1812 left a tradition of na- 
tional hatred better founded than any in Europe, and we have 
had excellent opportunities for wars with Britain ever since. 
However, by common sense, solving difficulties rather than 
“embracing dangers,’’ we have maintained peace until it has be- 
come a habit, easy to follow, hard to break. 

To-day our northern boundary shines before the world, a 
unique demonstration of “peace on earth, good will toward men.” 


Second Prize, $250 
Rev. John D. Brush, First Universalist Church, Norwood, Mass. 


When, in all history, has any people pushed a frontier two 
thousand miles long back over three thousand miles of wilder- 
ness, and left behind it the wealthiest, most unified, most closely 
knit civilization on the globe? 

At the close of the Revolution, the United States consisted 
of three million souls squeezed into the crevices of a ragged At- 
lantic sea-line. To-day, three million square miles of savagery 
transformed into three million square miles of civilization in but 
little over a century. It had never been done before! It can 
never be done again! And it is your United States. 


Third Prize, $200 
James E. Spitenas, Frostburg, Maryland 


The Secretary of War and the Army officers were amazed. 
Selecting indiscriminately from ten piles of parts, Eli Whitney 
put together ten muskets. Thus the inventor of the cotton gin 
gave to America the idea of the standardization of parts, the 
principle which is at the bottom of all large scale production. 
The cotton gin foresaw the rise and fall of a kingdom, but the 
idea of standardization foreshadowed richer living for the masses. 


Fourth Prize, $150 
R. K. Fessenden, 7101 Colonial Rd., Brooklyn, N. Y.- 

In 1930 the nation achieved greatness through adversity. 
Plunged in one year from riches to privation—facing smokeless 
factories, unsold crops and breadlines—in a world reeling from 
famine and revolution, Americans tightened their belts, helped 
each other and carried on. We kept intact our greatest asset: 
the American Spirit. The force which drove the ragged Conti- 
nentals to victory and animated the frontiersmen held their 
children steadfast. Going forward through the barrage of de- 
pression—that’s achievement! 


Fifth Prize, $100 
Lloyd Wilcox, 2126 Peasely St., Columbus, Ohio 


Dr. Jesse W. Lazear, American Army surgeon, was sent to 
Cuba in 1900 on a commission to discover the cause and the 
carrier of yellow fever. He offered himself as the first volunteer 
to be bitten by the Stegomyia Fasciata mosquito. He contracted 


yellow fever in virulent form and died. By sacrificing his life, 
Dr. Lazear made possible the eradication of a disease that had 
scourged and terrorized America for centuries. This in turn 
made possible the building of the Panama Canal. 

Dr. Lazear offered and gave his life that millions of Ameri- 
cans might live and prosper. 


Sixth Prize, $50 
Dudley Smith, 2211 Central Grove Ave., Toledo, Ohio 


Uncle Sam a “Dollar Grabber?’’ Nothing more false. 
After the Boxer Rebellion we were awarded twenty-four million 
dollars indemnity from China. Congress reduced it to thirteen 
million, and then told China she might use this sum to educate 
young men and women in America. 

Four hundred students come each year to study. 
ually, they return to China with grateful hearts. 
Chinese nation will never forget our friendly act. 

It makes us prouder of the Stars and Stripes, for we stood 
alone among the powers in this unselfish concession. A great 
American achievement in international good will. 


$25 Prize 
Oscar C. Anderson, Grass Range, Montana 


To the common man and woman who have done their duty 
day by day as it has come to them, through the hard years fol- 
lowing the great war, the nation owes a debt of gratitude. 

This man and woman have no special address and no par- 
ticular calling or profession; but they are found in every nook 
and corner of our land. 

There will be no monuments erected in memory of their 
deeds. In many cases their struggles will show no greater re- 
sults than that of keeping the family together or the little home 
intact. 

Yet these are the people the nation has always depended upon 
whenever a crisis came. 


Individ- 
The great 


$25 Prize 
L. O. Caldwell, De Smet, South Dakota 


Every American knows about Lexington and Concord, but 
very few are aware of a much more important event which oc- 
curred in Lexington in 1889. For in 18389 Horace Mann es- 
tablished the first Normal School for training teachers in Amer- 
ica. 

Previous to this time, teachers were untrained as a general 
rule, and the common schools were very poor and inadequate. 
Indeed, they were very poor, judging by present standards. 

But with this meager and unheralded beginning, the train- 
ing of our teachers, and general efficiency of textbooks and 
schools began to improve, and the general estimate of teaching 
was raised in the mind of the public. 


$25 Prize 
Ray Carroll, Box 637, Roundup, Montana 


The ancients in many lands knew petroleum. 
combustion motors awaited some suitable explosive. 
created the Petroleum Industry. 

Colonel Edwin Drake found production at 69 feet. Seventy- 
two years later our drills are below 10,000. Rockefellers, Coal 
Oil Johnnies, Leideckers, Forgies, financed, squandered, figured 
out the tools. The dry holes of the forlorn legion of wildcatters, 
with their “crooked oil stock,” wrote geology. Aviation, the 
world awheel, highways, tractors, King Coal driven from the 
stokehold, all are substance of the physical marvel of all time, 
American in origin, the Petroleum Industry. 


$25 Prize 
Denis F. Cashman, 402 Edgewood Ave., Dayton, Ohio 


The dream of humanity from the mythological fable of 
Icarus to the twentieth century was to fly. The realization of 


Internal 
America 
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this dream is the achievement of Wilbur and Orville Wright. By 
patient, tireless labor they laid the foundation for all the re- 
markable achievements of the modern airplane. 

The airplane removed the obstacles of rivers, mountains and 
deserts, it conquered the Polar wastes and tropical jungles, it 
has helped outlaw war by bringing humanity closer together. 


Among the other winning subjects were Maury, 
who developed the Naval Observatory, Robert Liv- 
ingstone and his work in negotiating the Louisiana 
Purchase, the first use of ether, Land Grant Colleges, 
Woodrow Wilson and the Federal Reserve Act, the 
capture of Andre, development of the automobile, 
Professor Gibbs and a method of making steel, the 
compromises of Henry Clay, Mrs. Stewart and work 
for mountain whites, the march of George Rogers 
Clark, Jefferson and the statute of Virginia for Re- 


ligious Freedom, DeWitt Clinton and the Erie Canal. 

In all 2,198 manuscripts were submitted, 626 
from women and 1,572 from men. Every state was 
represented, and also the Canal Zone, Porto Rico, 
France and Alaska. New York and California led 
the states in the number of contestants. 

“A surprising number,” says the Monthly, 
“chose as subjects the A. E. F. and the American 
Legion. Other most popular subjects included the 
Constitution, the Declaration of Independence, the 
careers of Washington and Liticoln, Edison and the 
electric light, Charles A. Lindbergh’s epic flight, 
McCormick’s invention of the reaper, Horace Mann’s 
public school efforts, and Benjamin Franklin’s ex- 
periments with electricity and his career as a states- 
man.” 


Home-Made Religion 


Angus Dun 


Ty HE subject of the family is not an exciting 
| one. It is literally a simple, homey subject. 
O| It calls upon us to turn our attention to our 

ee own household, to the number on Elm Street 
or Prospect Street or Broadway which is our home. 
It reminds us of the dining room, the kitchen and the 
sitting room, the places where the family meets, and 
raises the question as to what goes on there. 

It is admitted, surely, that however wide our re- 
sponsibilities extend we are more responsible for our 
homes than for anything else. They are more nearly 
our own making than most that we do or most that 
surrounds us. The great majority of us influence the 
world most certainly by the kind of home we build 
and by the kind of children we help to create. There 
all of us have a common spiritual task. All over 
the world, right now, by the conversation at the table, 
by the expressions on the fathers’ and mothers’ faces, 
by the attitude taken to duty and pleasure, to women 
and children and neighbors, to servants and foreigners, 
the world of to-morrow is being made. 

We recognize readily enough in other matters 
that home-made products have a quality that can not 
be imitated. They have a flavor, a durability, a 
substantialness. We contrast them with the machine- 
made and wholesale. The home-made quality is the 
product of personal contact and interest and of un- 
hurried labor. It is reasonable to suppose that 
“home-made” religion has the same advantages over 
anything made elsewhere. 

The fact that men and women are largely home- 
made is so obvious that it has gotten into statistics. 
Some time ago there appeared a study of some eight 
hundred children who had fallen into the hands of 
the law for various offenses. In six hundred of those 
cases their homes were clearly to blame as being the 
main or a very large factor in making them what 
they were. Whether or not the sins of the fathers 
and mothers of the children are visited on the children, 
their sins are commonly visible in the children. And 
this holds especially true of the sins of attitude which 
lie back of the sins of deed, vanity, and covetousness, 
carelessness, irritability, self-seeking. 

If the family makes its members to such an ex- 


tent, the look on their faces, their tastes, their likes 
and dislikes, their habits, and character, then assured- 
ly it largely makes their religion. For religion, whether 
strong or weak, lies down at the bottom of the lives. 
It has to do with the things that we take for granted, 
with the way we act and think in secret, with the 
things that we are greatly ruled by, with that which is 
to us the pear! of a great price. 

Man is fundamentally home-made. 
fundamentally home-made. 

But what is religion? It is not easy to define re- 
ligion in a sentence, but at least we know in general 
what itis. As we know, religion is made up somewhat 
as follows: 

It consists first of all in some convictions as to 
the nature of the world in which we live, as to the 
meaning of life and what counts most. The religion 
that we inherit is made up, in part at least, of convic- 
tions about God, Christ, Brotherhood, Eternal Life. 
These things, religion says, are the most important 
things in life to be straight about. These things are 
those with which we must finally reckon. They make 
life what it is. They are more important than the 
stock exchange or the wage scale, than the fashions or 
the theaters, than golf sticks or the lady across the 
street. God, because He gives life its direction and 
character, because He is our Father. Christ, because 
He is the fullest manifestation of God and the highest 
expression of what man is to grow into. Brotherhood, 
because it is the underlying relationship between men, 
and we are headed for trouble if we disregard it. Re- 
ligion says that these things are of first importance, 
that they are true if not obvious. 

Religion as we know it is also made up of some 
habits or customs, prayer, grace before meals, marriage 
ceremonies, funerals, church going. These are the 
things that religious people do. They are outward 
ways in which religion expresses itself. They are the 
ways of expressing and confessing, ways of reminding 
ourselves of the invisible facts at intervals or in the 
great crises of life. 

Finally, religion as we know it is a way of life, a 
spirit. It is faithfulness, hopefulness, loving-kindness. 
It is a certain kind of home life. It means being a. 


Religion is 
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certain kind of father, brother, neighbor, employer. 

When we say that men’s religion is largely given 
them in the family we may mean any or all of these 
things, their virtues, their fundamental convictions, 
their religious habits and their spirit. All are first 
caught and imitated at home, and, however greatly 
they may be modified by later experiences, these first 
impressions remain at the foundation. 

Take the matter of convictions. Mr. H. G. 
Wells has said in one of his novels: “If a little boy has 
grown up in a home, the sort of home that we call God- 
fearing, if he has not only heard of God, but seen 
God as a living influence upon the people about him, 
then I admit you have something real. He will be- 
lieve in God. He will know God... . He will take 
God as a matter of course. Such a boy can be re- 
ligious from childhood. But,” he adds, ‘‘there are 
few such homes.”’ ; 

As far as convictions go, a child’s religion is al- 
most completely made by his home. A good Sunday 
school, something hard to achieve, may explain things 
a bit more fully, may connect up the child with the 
Bible or the church or train him in public worship, but 
his real convictions will come mostly from the family. 
If God and Christ obviously influence his parents’ 
life, if these are things they habitually take into ac- 
count, then these things will be real to him. If not, 
then all the Sunday schools in Christendom will have 
little effect. And this part of religious education 
goes on week after week and day after day. No time 
can be set apart from it. If money and pleasure and 
comfort and respectability are the main considerations 
throughout the week, it will do very little good to have 
the child told solemnly on Sunday that God and duty 
and brotherhood are the main things. He knows 
what his family treats as real. 

The very language in which religion speaks to 
him is receiving its meaning day by day in the life of 
the family. What fatherhood means, and brother- 
hood and fellowship and forgiveness, show themselves 
to be within the life of the family. 

To think over the religion of the family, the re- 
ligion being bred in one’s own family, means first to 
consider the convictions that are active in one’s own 
household, the things that seem important there, the 
things any child could take for granted and would 
reverence as being reverenced by us. 

It means also that we think of the religious 
habits learned there. We know well enough, or 
should, that Christianity is not mainly a matter of 
going to church or saying grace before meals or getting 
down on one’s knees at night before one goes to bed. 
It is a faith as to the sort of world we are living in and 
a way of living in that world day by day. 

But this faith easily dies if not fed or refreshed by 
definite times of thinking about God, speaking to God 
and speaking with those of like faith. Though it is 
not always fair, we always say that those who have 
given up church-going and prayers and grace before 
meals, have ceased or are ceasing to be religious. 
They usually have. They still may be married by a 
minister, and call upon the church to bury their dead, 
but when all the regular habits of religion are gone, 
religion is usually gone. ye ' 

So when we stop to consider the religion being 


bred in our own home we must ask ourselves what re- 
ligious habits we are training and making easy. Are 
we helping sons and daughters, younger brothers and 
sisters, to stable religious habits? Are we giving them 
a headway that will carry them until they can walk 
strongly for themselves? These habits of religion are 
far from enough. They are far from the main thing. 
But the child who has not learned them will or- 
dinarily never come in touch with religion. They 
are not the goal. They are well-worn paths that lead 
into the presence of God. 

We mentioned a third thing as making up re- 
ligion, a way of life, a spirit, characteristic virtues, 
faithfulness, hopefulness, loving-kindness. These are 
the fruits of religion, more important surely than any 
habitual observance or any clearly defined creed. 
One of the blessings of life is that-these live on after 
definite belief and religious habits have fallen away. 

It is just this fact which makes many people 
blind to the importance of the definitely religious 
life of the family. They find a tolerable amount of 
goodness in the family life, ordinary faithfulness and 
kindness, and they hope that their children will at 
least catch some of these Christian virtues. Probably 
the children will. But these virtues and this spirit 
have their roots in religious convictions and religious 
habits. The fruits are being handed on without 
giving the children a contact with Him “from whom 
all holy desires, all good counsels, and all right judg- 
ments do proceed.”” Instead of looking face to face 
at the Best the children see only the marred copy of 
the Best in their parents’ lives. The branches are 
severed from the True Vine. 

When we turn back and look on our own house- 
hold to question the character of the religion being 
bred there, there are three things to consider: (1) The 
convictions that control our household. (2) The 
habits that are developed there. (8) The spirit and 
virtues that are lived there. 

Surely nothing can force home upon us more deep- 
ly than such thoughts as these the necessity for a re- 
birth. It is what we are rather than what we say or 
even do that counts. Our children, seeking bread, 
will not take a stone. No mock piety will suffice. 

Verily, verily I say unto you, if a man would enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven with his children he must be 
born again.—The Churchman. 

* * * 


DENIS A. McCARTHY 
Maria L. Drew 

Ah, does he find Heaven half as fair 
As are the fields of Ballyclare? 
Or angel voices half as sweet 
As children’s laughter in the street? 
A little homesick is he still 
For Irish glen and vale and hill? 


There bounteous welcome him awaits 
Whose heart to all swung wide its gates; 
Who found for many a creed a place 
Within his sacred Mother’s grace, 

And saw afar victorious Good— 
Mankind in truest brotherhood. 


Perhaps, as forth his soul did fare, 
It crossed the fields of Ballyclare! 
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Need Christians Read? 


John Leonard Cole 


"1S there any cogent reason why people called 
hs 2 Christians, “having the form and seeking the 
power of godliness,”’ should spend any money 
on books or magazines? Is it not enough that 
they give their mind and money whole-heartedly to 
that amazing library which is comprised within the 
covers of the Holy Bible? Methodists are often in- 
formed, with some gusto, that their illustrious founder 
declared himself to be “‘ Homo unius libri,” a man of 
one book. Unfortunately, this is sometimes used to 
justify the conduct of his denominational descendants 
who are either too stingy or too mentally lazy to 
read anything besides the Scriptures. 

Such misguided Methodists ought to hear what 
John Wesley said to himself and his preachers, in a 
rather vigorous strain of interrogation: 

“Why are we not more knowing? Answer. 
Because we are idle... . we talk, talk or read his- 
tory, or what comes next to hand. We must, abso- 
lutely must, cure this evil, or give up the whole work. 

“But how? 1. Read the most useful books, 
and that regularly, and constantly steadily spend all 
the morning in this employ, or at least five hours in 
twenty-four. 

“ ‘But I read only the Bible.’ Then you ought to 
teach others to read only the Bible, and, by parity of 
reason, to hear only the Bible. But if so, you need 
preach nomore. Just so said George Bell. And what 
is the fruit? Why, he neither reads the Bible nor 
anything else. If you need no book but the Bible, 
you are got above St. Paul. He wanted others, too. 
Bring the books, says he, but specially the parchments; 
those written on parchment. 

“ ‘But I have no taste for reading.’ Contract a 
taste for it by use, or return to your trade.” 

Now this was written, it is true, to preachers; 
but who can imagine that the wise founder of Metho- 
dism, this lecturer in Greek, and fellow of Lincoln 
College, would encourage even the humblest layman 
in his following to be literally a “‘man of one book.” 
But, above all times, now, when books and magazines 
pour out in ceaseless streams from the presses, and 
literature and learning are no longer the sole possession 
of the man in the pulpit, but, not infrequently, are 
more the marks of those who sit in the pews. 

But just what does reading, wise and wide, do 
for the Christian Methodist, or non-Methodist? What 
does attention to reading accomplish in the character 
of the believer in God, the disciple of Christ? Some- 
thing deleterious, or something useful? A moment’s 
honest thought discloses this fact, that every true 
Christian needs three things: depth, breadth and 
height; or, to use a few more words, a firm foundation, 
a breadth of sympathy, and capacity for growth. 

Now, reading the right kind of literature will 
supply for the ambitious Christian the whole three 
necessities of maturing Christian character. To dig 
into the secrets of science, the beauties of poetry and 
drama, the stimulations of biography, provides addi- 
tional mooring places for the “faith that is within us.” 
If a man can add to his own personal experience of 


forgiveness and satisfaction in Christ facts and truths 
from these other realms, he has just so much more to 
steady him when intellectual questions besiege, or 
when novelties of theological and ethical thought allure 
him. To change the figure a bit, the believer in God 
who can avail himself of the resources of others’ ex- 
perience and expressions thereof in the various forms 
of literature, has, for the periods of deflation in one 
realm of thought, a “spare tire,”’ on which he may still 
make progress. When the roll is called of the back- — 
sliders, the “used-to-bes,” and the novelty seekers 
who have flitted from ism to ism, from new thought 
to newer thought, it will be seen to be a list of men 
and women who began well, ‘received the word joy- 
fully,” but had no root in themselves. Now “root” 
is the product of reading widely and thinking squarely. 
The sensible reader, then, simply insures the longevity 
of his faith and experience. He who has kept his 
mind open and exploring among the findings of the 
best minds, poetic, scientific, artistic, has thereby 
grounded his religion on the “Rock of Ages,” and not 
he who has, relying on one single blessed experience, 
kept echoing a pious sounding phrase. 

Who can question, further, that the approved 
Christian requires breadth and sympathy, as well as 
stability? There is no such thing really possible as a 
narrow, self-centered, arrogant disciple of Jesus, al- 
though some have called themselves by his name who 
possessed these marks of “‘superiority.”” Men do, 
even his disciples, tend. to become clannish. (It. 
may be spelled with a capital K or little c.) It is, 
in either case, something miles away from the mind 
of the cosmopolitan and compassionate Christ. 
Now, one of the very best ways to keep ourselves from 
getting enclosed within a wall of national, racial, or 
religious superiority is to read the best that has been 
thought and said, felt and written, by men of other 
nations, races and religions. No man can give honest 
attention to the splendid creations of mind and heart. 
that spring from England, Germany, France, Italy, 
India, China, and maintain still that all wisdom began 
and ended in the white Anglo-Saxon United States of’ 
America. It is like cutting windows in one’s living 
room to live for a time in fellowship with the great 
spirits of Shakespeare, Dante, Hugo, Goethe, Confu-: 
cius, and the profound mystics that lie back of the 
Vedantis of India. 

Of course it is possible if one reads narrowly 
enough, in the single line of his own trade, denomina-. 
tion, or pet bias, to read much and still be an uncharit- 
able bigot, a hundred per cent prig. 

But to read outside one’s own groove of interest,. 
and read with a bit of decent teachableness and tol- 
eration, is certainly to rid our religion of the pride and. 
hardness so contrary to the spirit of him who rebuked 
the sons of thunder who would call destructive fire 
on Samaritans. “One great purpose of wide read- 
ing,’ said John Morley, in opening a free library in 
Scotland, “is to bring sunshine into our hearts and 
drive moonshine out of our heads.” 

Of the upward, stimulating, developing power of 
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- good books, there is little need to write. Not one of 
us but has felt the stimulation of communion with a 
masterpiece. A man’s Christian character, if it 
is not to be stunted, must have some sort of upward 
thrust, and outreach to new and finer forms. Depth 


and breadth, foundation and sympathy, are not. 


enough. There must be a nurturing and growth in 
soul as well. Wise friends do this stimulating, this 
germination of our own best potentiality. And 
Alexander Meiklejohn declares ‘‘a book is, in its best 
meaning, an offer of friendship from him who writes 
to him who reads.” He, then, is foolish and bound 
not to grow, who withdraws himself from the kindling, 
genial sunshine of friends reaching out to him through 
many books, of many forms of literature. ‘“‘Most of 
us have in the innermost resources of our minds and 
spirits, a little shrine into which we seldom look, and 
the lock of which gets rusted from disuse.” Into this 


little shrine, the secret recess of hidden beauty and 
power to which Arthur Christopher Benson refers, 
the way lies often through reading of worth-while 
poetry, biography, or history. It is more than sig- 
nificant that the restless heart of St. Augustine found 
repose when he heard and heeded a voice which 
sounded over a garden wall, “Tolle, lege’”’ (Take, read), 
and John Wesley admits that his new evangelistic 
passion dates from the reading of William Law’s 
“Call to a devout and serious life.” 

So, then, as a man dearly values a good founda- 
tion in his faith, a charitable breadth in his character, 
and a healthy development toward the highest and 
best, he will do just what the keen and spiritual Paul 
told his understudy Timothy to do, “Give heed to 
reading.” It must be more than a well-rounded 
phrase that Jesus used when he enjoined us to love 
God “‘with all our minds.” 


Russia’s War on Religion 


Dan B. Brummitt 


Dearly Beloved: You are not alone in asking about Russia’s 
“war on religion.”’ Almost every American I meet says, ‘Just 
what is there in this anti-religious propaganda of the Soviets? 
And what’s back of it?” 

Much is back of it, and there’s a lot init. Perhaps what 
follows may be a partial answer to these questions. A complete 
answer would take a book, and vastly more familiarity with the 
whole subject than I can boast. 

The Russian state is definitely atheistic. This fact colors 
all its dealings with religious agencies of every name, and not 
merely the Greek Orthodox Church, which before the revolu- 


tion was the state church, closely allied with the czarist autoc- . 


racy. 

It is often said, and truly, that the soviet enmity against 
religion is not surprising, since the old Russian church did so little 
for the people, and so much against them. 

But that is far from being the whole story. Soviet Russia is 
founded on a materialistic theory of the cosmos. It not only 
disbelieves in the spiritual, in what we not too wisely call the 
supernatural, but it believes that any religious faith whatever is 
out of harmony with the purposes of the state. 

The evils of the old church are not forgotten, as the anti- 
religious museums in the great cities bear eloquent witness. 
And in the soviet propaganda against religion the terrible story 
of an apostate church affords any amount of effective material. 

The drive against religion goes further, and deeper. It isa 
drive against the whole religious—spiritual, if you will—concep- 
tion of life. 

Things constitute the only world, say the communists; and 
we shall always be hindered in our effort to improve the world of 
things so long as there are people who believe in spiritual forces 
and a future life. 

To put it in a sentence, which the Russians use as a slogan, 
ringing the changes on it in every imaginable way: “Religion is 
the opiate of the people.” 

The Russian atheists identify religion with superstition, 
which is not surprising. The old church was a hotbed of super- 
stition, much of it highly profitable to the priests. 

I saw on the walls of the former Czarina’s bedroom in the 
one-time imperial summer palace near Leningrad over eight hun- 
dred ikons—religious pictures—each credited with some peculiar 
virtue or miracle-working power. 

Indeed, one of the counts in the quarrel between the rem- 
nant of the Living Church, of which so much was hoped ten years 
ago, and the old church leaders, has to do with the relative mirac- 
ulous efficacy of each group’s ikons. 


The religion of the present regime is a religion of social action, 
justice and material advance. It is a rebound from the “opiate” 
of magical, other-worldly and often meaningless forms, to the 
visible realities of better food, better homes and more things of 
every sort. 

The churches are still open, of course. The state does not 
forbid worship. All it does forbid is social work, educational 
activities, recreation and even simple association for other pur- 
poses than worship. 

Preaching, as we know it, is not possible in Russia. The 
average American preacher would find himself in hot water with 
the state before he had been speaking ten minutes. Nine-tenths 
of his carefully preserved sermons and sermon notes would be 
of no use to him at all. 

I attended a church service in Moscow. It was a depressing 
experience. The proceedings undoubtedly gave comfort of 
some sort to the two dozen old people who attended, but they 
were wholly formal, and seemed to have no relation to reality. 
I felt that I was watching the quite instinctive repetition of an 
age-old routine that made no demands whatever on the wor- 
shipers’ minds or consciences, and very little on their senses. 

The one thing that brought the service out of the vagueness 
was the little procession at the end, when each worshiper came up 
to the priest, received his blessing and dropped an offering into 
the plate held by an assistant. 

That offering was most important. Priests have no claim 
on the state, as of old; they are distinctly not favored in the 
matter of food, and only the pitifully small gifts of the faithful 
keep them from actual starvation. 

The first religious result of the revolution was the freeing of 
the “sects’”—Baptists, Lutherans and a few others—from the 
limitations imposed by the state under the ezar. 

For a time things looked promising. The door was open to 
active evangelization, and plans were made for an advance. 
But as the bolsheviks grew in power, and at the same time in ap- 
preciation of the size of the job they had undertaken, the door 
began to close. To-day it is tight shut. 

The state has no intention of relaxing its harsh control over 
public religious work. Priests, ministers and rabbis are dis- 
franchised. Churches which have no sufficiently large group of 
worshipers within easy reach are liable to be closed and even torn 
down. This is what happened to the Church of Christ the 
Redeemer, of which I wrote in my first letter. 

The Orthodox Church priests were long the open enemies of 
soviet rule, and gave active support to the several efforts made 
during the civil war following the peace treaty of Brest-Litovsk 
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to overthrow the bolshevik power. The men and women who 
now rule in the Kremlin have not forgotten that, nor will they 
forget it. 

They say it is all of a piece with the church’s long history of 
oppression, greed and blood. The memory of “Bloody Sunday” 
is still kept vividly alive—that terrible winter day when Father 
Gapon, said to have been a government stool pigeon, led thou- 
sands of Russians into the great square before the Winter Palace. 
They had come to present their grievances humbly but con- 
fidently to the Little White Father, the Czar. 

He was not even in the palace, and when the thousands were 
packed in the square the soldiers came out from a side street and 
opened fire. The people fled in terror, leaving 1,500 corpses 
lying in the snow. 

The campaign for an atheistic state goes vigorously forward. 
The Society of the Godless claims four million members; its 
work is done with a crusading passion and devotion. 

To a Western Christian the campaign seems strangely out 
of date. It is not directed against Christianity at all, as we 
know it. The eager young atheists connect religion, of course, 
with the only church they know anything about. They con- 
nect it with the worst evils that have gathered around the Russian 
church—the greed and immorality of the priests, the drunkenness 
that marked the great church festivals, the enrichment of the 
church’s intuitions, and its complete identification with all the 
tyranny of the ezarist days. 

Does all this mean the end of religion in Russia? 

Well, consider the fury against the church and against re- 
ligion in the light of what the Russian people now glorify as a 
way of life. 

In spite of the aggressive secularism and materialism which 
marks the Russian scene to-day, a real religious revival is under 
way. 


The authorities would scornfully deny this. But what are 
the facts? 

Here is a government which could not last a month except 
for its appeal to the idealism of its supporters. Although it is 
aggressively anti-religious, it counts largely on those human 


qualities which for two thousand years have been associated with 


‘ Christianity—brotherhood, mutual aid, self-denial to the point 


of sacrifice, care for children, the sick and the aged, the welfare 
of the beloved community, and the like. 

A new generation is training itself and being trained in the 
exercise of these Christian virtues. As the war against hunger 
and disease and ignorance progresses, the young people will de- 
velop a newly critical intelligence. 

Who shall deny that they must one day discover that the 
religion they have been trained to despise and hate was not Chris- 
tianity at all, but a repellent caricature of it? 

What is to prevent their discovery that the finest expres- 
sions of communist theory are at their center Christian, or to 
block a related discovery, that these communist virtues were 
long ago bound up in a Person, who in his life on earth was the 
embodiment of brotherhood, service, self-denial, and sacrifice 
even unto death? 

The Russian church had long forgotten to teach this to the 
people. It could say that it was rich and increased with goods. 
Its riches and its goods have gone. Some of-its sacred places 
have been turned to alien uses, some have been demolished, 
and most of them remain to show how empty a church can be 
when there is no reality in its ceremonial. 

To my mind Russia’s so-called “‘war on religion’ is at once 
an indictment of the sort of religion which Russia has known 
and a warning to the churches of the West that they should 
keep themselves from idols, and give themselves to the things 
in religion which are really religious. 


Clinton Liberal Institute Banquet---1831-1931 


Lyman Ward 


Fort Plain, New York, is situated on the Mohawk River 
about an hour’s ride west from Albany. The famous Mohawk 
Valley is at no place more beautiful than at Fort Plain. The 
farms stretching out before the village were aflame on August 8. 
The hills back of the village gave a sort of benediction to the 
plains and the shining river. We approached Fort Plain from 
the west by the way of the famous Cherry Valley, leaving the 
regular Albany and New York highway and driving through 
enchanted Van Hornesville and down the long incline to Fort 
Plain. The town was in gala attire with flags everywhere. 
When I inquired of an obliging man at a filling station as to the 
occasion of the flags, he replied, “It is on account of the C. L. I. 
Reunion.” I next inquired about a hotel and was informed that 
the hotel had burned the week before. Nothing daunted, I 
begged the way to the Masonic Temple, where the C. L. I. Re- 
union was to be held. We were soon driving toward the build- 
ing and straightway saw a very alert man with gray hair di- 
recting traffic, and answering questions, and doing a dozen other 
things all at the same time. As soon as we came abreast of this 
individual he was ready for us. In quicker time than I can set 
it down he said, “I am Bump Wiard of the Class of 1900 and 
what can I do for you?”” He was informed that Mrs. Ward was 
a graduate of C. L. I., and that this graduate was seeking a room 
where she could make her toilet. Bump Wiard of the Class of 
1900 without batting an eye said: “Back around, drive down 
two blocks, turn to the right and drive two more, then to the 
left, and in the middle of the block on the right you will find a 
shoe store. Go in there and tell the boss that your wife wants 
aroom.” I retreated from this smiling personality, only to hear 
him announcing to the next arrival, ‘Iam Bump Wiard,”’ etc. 

We found the shoe store and the pleasant proprietor, who 
got in our car with us,and under a great arch of welcome to the 
“C.L.I.” we drove toa private home. Next, we returned to the 


Masonic Temple, parking our car necessarily some distance 
away. It was not long till my Mary of the Class of ’84 was 
shaking hands right and left with the boys and girls of the 
eighties. I was just a husband and kept a discreet distance. 
Now and then some one accosted me as Mary Smith’s husband, 
and I was thereby pleased. 

At 12.30, the hour of the banquet, practically three hundred 
men and women sat down in the spacious dining-room to dinner. 
To me it was one of the most wonderful gatherings that I have 
ever attended. Not an alumnus was present who had not been 
out of school for thirty-one years, this being the year that Clin- 
ton Liberal Institute ceased to function as a school. Judge 
Leonard B. Moore, of Fort Plain, was the toastmaster. He first 
called upon Mrs. Delight Keller, who attended the school at 
Fort Plain in ’69. Mrs. Keller spoke with fine enthusiasm and 
labeled herself as relic number one. A roll of classes was called. 
The earliest graduate present was of the Class of ’72. Clinton 
Liberal Institute was then located at Clinton, New York. One 
or two were present from the Class of ’78, the last class to grad- 
uate at Clinton. As I remember there was a representative of 
every class from ’79 to 1900, and when the class of 1900 was 
called under the enthusiasm of our friend Wiard, a member of 
the class of 1900 arose and with fine acclaim called the roll of the 
entire class. Two or three addresses were given by former 
teachers. Letters and telegrams were read, and members of 
various classes responded to toasts. Judge Joseph L. Moore of 
Fort Plain, father of the toastmaster, was finally introduced. 
It was not difficult for an outsider like myself to understand the 
affection which the alumni held for Judge Moore, as every alum- 
nus and every guest rose to his feet. Judge Moore recalled 
names and faces long since gone. His language, however, was 
so tender and so beautiful that it was more of a prophecy than a 
requiem. 
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Prof. M. J. Michael, an alumnus of C. L. I. in the old Clinton 
days, and a principal of C. L. I. at Fort Plain, brought the speak- 
ing toaclose. Dr. Michael, a graduate of Tufts College, and for 
many years superintendent of the city schools of Kingston, 
New York, pictured the influence of C. L. I. in the days long gone 
by. There were no tears and no regrets. Bump Wiard led off 
with the school yell, and the formal exercises of the day were 
over. There were little groups, however, that lingered still, re- 
ealling the old days. 

The arrangements for the day were well nigh perfect. The 
local committee was most efficient, and in particular there was 
praise of Mr. Alton Walrath. Mr. Walrath is a Fort Plain boy. 
He began playing in the C. L. I. band as a youngster. It was, 
therefore, significant that he should be the inspirer and leader 
of the orchestra playing at the C. L. I. banquet. 

To me, not ason of C. L. I., the day was filled with beautiful 
visions and deep emotions. One of the early principals of C. L.. 
I had known when I was a young man. I was pastor of the 
Second Universalist Church of New York City from 1895. to 
1898. Dr. Thomas J. Sawyer, one of the greatest men our church 
ever produced, came to New York in 1829 to become the pastor 
of the Second Universalist Society. In 1845, he resigned to 
go to Clinton as principal of the Clinton Liberal Institute. In 
the archives of the Second Universalist Society is the resignation 
of Dr. Sawyer. It is in the form of a letter to the society. Dr. 
Sawyer was in his early forties, and he expressed great regret at 
leaving his church and leaving the growing metropolis, but the 
demands and the possibilities of Clinton Liberal Institute were 
so great that he and his brilliant wife, Caroline M. Sawyer, could 
do nothing but go to Clinton! 

Whether Dr. Sawyer hoped to raise Clinton Liberal Institute 
to college grade, I am not sure. At all events, part of his pro- 
gram was to have a theological school. Some of our most dis- 
tinguished ministers studied with Dr. Sawyer at Clinton. Per- 
haps the most distinguished of those students was the late Dean 
Leonard of Crane Theological School. Russell P. Ambler, who 
began a brilliant ministry in the North, and who went to Florida 
many years ago, was one of Dr. Sawyer’s students. I had some 
acquaintance with him when he was an old man, and heard him 
preach several times at DeFuniak Springs and at Pensacola. 
Charles A. Skinner and a number of other men studied at Clin- 
ton. Dr. and Mrs. Sawyer were disappointed with the project, 
and after six or eight years came back to New York, where Dr. 
Sawyer haa a second pastorate with the Second Universalist 
Society, known as the Orchard Street Church. In 1895, and 
again in 1896, Dr. Sawyer, then past ninety, journeyed from 
Tufts College to New York to speak for me in my church. He 
told me much about his dreams for Clinton Liberal Institute, 
and how he was unable to reach the goal of his ambition. 

Again, my old professor at St. Lawrence University, Dr. 
A. G. Gaines, was principal at Clinton sometime in the fifties. 
He came fresh from the South, and there must have been high 
enthusiasm at Clinton with the presence of this brilliant young 
Southerner. Then, one of the most enthusiastic alumni of St. 
Lawrence in my day was once a principal at Clinton. I refer to 
Foster Backus. Backus was one of the most engaging personal- 
ities that I have ever known. Other men have done more for 
St. Lawrence than Backus, but no son of that North Country 
college was ever more loyal than he. And on this day at Fort 
Plain I tried to picture Foster, with his flashing black eyes and 
his erect carriage, enthusing his boys and girls at dear C. L. I. 

If my memory is not at fault, Dr. Eddy in his history of 
Universalism records that the Western New York Association 
of Universalists met in 1806. This was the first association 
formed west of the Hudson River. The record states that it was 
attended by “Mr. Hosea Ballou” and “Mr. Paul Dean,” and 
one or two others as messengers of the United States General 
Convention, It has always seemed to me singularly noteworthy 
that within twenty-five years of the organization of this associa- 
tion the Universalists of the State of New York should have set 
about to found an institution of learning. Nichols Institute of 
Massachusetts was organized earlier. Clinton, I think, came 


next. Dolphus Skinner and Stephen R. Smith had a large part 
in the founding of this school. Stephen R. Smith went every- 
where in search of funds; and much of the success of those early 
days is due to his active canvass. 

I understand that there is still a legal organization, and that 
the corporation is in some way co-ordinated with St. Lawrence 
University. But the Institute itself is only a memory. As I 
beheld these three hundred diners at Fort Plain, I could notes- 
cape the thought, or the query, rather, what would Dr. Skinner 
say, or Stephen R. Smith, or A. G. Gaines, or Thomas Jefferson 
Sawyer, or Asa Saxe (a long time trustee), or Foster Backus, or 
Charles V. Parcell, if they could have seen this gracious company. 
Stephen R. Smith is made to say somewhere in his memoirs that 
he averaged only a dollar a mile in his travels for the school at 
Clinton! Iam sure that the hardships of his travels would have 
been mightily assuaged if he could have seen this prosperous and 
loyal group assembled at Fort Plain, August 8, 1931. 

The labors of those men and women one hundred years ago 
have not been in vain. The beautiful brick of the old C. L. I. 
at Fort Plain have crumbled into dust, and the voices of many 
of the teachers have long since been silenced. But, after all, 
there is a very real Clinton Liberal Institute that still exists. 
Facades and noble towers are in the hearts of more than three 
hundred men and women of affairs to-day. The morning songs 
of the old C. L. I. are yet real in the lives of her men and women, 
and from out the silence there comes this refrain— 


“Long, long be my heart with such memories fill’d! 
Like the vase, in which roses have once been distill’d— 
You may break, you may shatter the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.”’ 

* * * 


UNIVERSALISM IN CLERMONT COUNTY 
R. S. Kellerman 


While I conducted the funeral services over the body of 
Herbert M. Renner, fifty-nine, who died Sept. 2 at his home near 
the village of Goshen, Clermont County, Ohio, my attention was 
drawn to the fact that there have been five Universalist churches 
in the county, only one of which survives and holds regular 
services. 

Herbert Renner was a Universalist, not a member of the 
church but a follower of the faith. He was a faithful man, and 
good to the poor. He lived a useful life with his beautiful wife, 
on the friendly acres of his farm. ‘He walked humbly with his 
God.” His father, Gilman S. Renner, was elected clerk of the 
church in Goshen when it was organized in February, 1846. 
Herbert imbibed the beautiful faith of a Universalist and died in 
the vision of its promises. 

Clermont County lies in the southwestern part of Ohio, 
east of and bordering Hamilton County, in which Cincinnati 
grew up to metropolitan importance. Goshen township was 
named from Goshen, New York, and is situated in the northern 
part of the county. It is now a beautiful little village. The 
cemetery where we laid the body of Mr. Renner is a spot of great 
beauty, ornamented with trees, shrubs and flowers. 

The Universalist church was organized in 1846 by the 
minister, the Rev. B. R. Biddlecome. The first trustees were 
Seth Gordon, Samuel Eveland and Robert McCave. A. B, 
Noble was elected treasurer and G. S. Renner clerk. A “‘meet- 
ing-house” of brick was built in 1848. It was said to have been 
“very attractive in its appearance.’”’ A Sunday school was or- 
ganized in 1859. Lewis Terwilliger was its first superintendent 
and C. 8. Laycock secretary and treasurer. From about 1872 
for ten years or more Miss Affabel McCord conducted the Sun- 
day school. It is said that “it was well attended and maintained 
with much interest.”” The ministers who preached there were 
the Revs. B. R. Biddlecome, W. Y. Emmett, R. Brear, W. S. 
Bacon, R. T. Polk, W. J. Henby, J. D. H. Corwin and J. S. Cant- 
well. Out of this church came one minister, the Rev. J. N. Emery, 
an honor to the denomination and to the church from which he 
sprang. He was theson of Elisha J. Emery. now 

The first Universalist church to be organized in the county 
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was at New Richmond, about 1835. The records of the church 
seem to have been poorly preserved, perhaps not fully written. 
Among its earliest members were Joseph Williamson, James Robb, 
Thomas Kinnelly, Robert, Mary and Frank Fee, Samuel Mc- 
Kown, and M. H. Davis. A church building was erected, the 
cornerstone of which was laid by the Rev. Daniel Parker, a 
Restorationist minister residing in Monroe. The Rev. Mr. Gil- 
more was one of the first ministers. The church continued for 
about twenty years. The meeting-house became a dwelling, a 
worthy place to live in. 

A church was organized in Bethel, in Clermont County, in 
the year 1840. It bought a store-room and fitted it up for a 
meeting-place. It had an existence of. about fifteen years. 
Among its ministers were the Rev. Messrs. Pingree, Emmett and 
Gurley. They were pastors of the church in Cincinnati. Prom- 
inent among the members were William Griffith, Lafayette 
Crane, Philip Elrod, James and Benjamin Denham, Joseph 
Thornton, George Brown and Samuel Fder. © 

At Mount Carmel a Universalist church was organized in 
1884, largely under the influence and guidance of the Revs. G. L. 
Demarest, J. W. Henley and M. Crosley. The leading laymen 
were Levi B. Wilmington, Artemas Day, N. A. Day, Sarah L. 
Whippy, Elmira Wilmington, R. Day, Margaret Thompson, 
M. Jenkins, Elizabeth Broadwell, E. Perin, Julius Kiser and 
Robert Temple. Other ministers that preached there were the 
Revs. A. G. Laurie, J. A. Gurley, George Rogers and M. Pingree. 
This church rendered great spiritual refreshment and guidance to 
the Mount Carmel community through many years. 

The one live and active church within the county is the 
present church at Milford. It is of later origin. Its history is 
well known among Universalists. Its sponsors from the first 
v ere the large family of Scotts—long may they live to continue 
{0 do good—and it is now ministered to by a most excellent 
pastor, the Rev. Harriet E. Druley. 

This sketch would not be complete, however, without a ref- 
erence to the “Republican Meeting-house” “‘on the Chio turn- 
pike,” east of the village of Amelia. It was built in 1827 on a 
lot donated by Michael Roseberry. Cn a lot adjoining was a 
burial-ground in which Mrs. Roseberry had been buried. The 
house was built by Alex. Thompson, at that time almost seventy 
years of age. When the frame had been raised he climbed to the 
top of the building and proclaimed in loud words, “‘Here stands a 
fine frame, and its name shall be ‘Republican,’ free for all de- 
nominations to worship in.” <A ‘free church” was stipulated 
in the deed which was made to John Malek, Sr., Aaron Leeds 
and Jacob Hair and their successors as trustees. It is related 
that all denominations used it regularly and at intervals, Uni- 
versalists among others. In it was held a debate between a 
“Universalist minister and the Hon. David Fisher.” 

And so the brief record of Universalism in Clermont County, 
Ohio, is thus set forth. The preaching of this faith has not been 
in vain. It has brought joy and happiness to many human 
hearts. It is an honor and a distinction to those who made the 
preaching possible and a rare satisfaction to many thousand 
hearers who had faith in the ‘“‘good news’”’ of the redeeming power 
of the gospel and the universal salvation of Jesus Christ. 


bene Eka Re 


THE REV. ALFRED J. CARDALL 


While resting and convalescing at Kearsarge Hall, North 
Conway, New Hampshire, under the watchful care of his sister, 
Miss Alice E. Cardall, a trained nurse on the staff of the Boston 
City Hospital, death came unexpectedly and swiftly to the Rev. 
Alfred. J. Cardall late on Saturday evening, September 28. 
With a heart weakened by major operations for relief from a 
glandular trouble, an embolism brought the sudden end. 

Mr. Cardall’s last pastorate was at South Weymouth, Mass., 
at which place his work closed with the end of August. Since 
1895 his work in the ministry has been conspicuous. He was 
known by a large company scattered in a number of parishes in 
various states. 


Born in London, England, June 5, 1861, the son of Henry 
and Jane Cardall, he came to this country as a young man. He 
was educated in the schools of his native land, while his profes- 
sional instruction was obtained in the theological department of 
Tufts College, from which he graduated with the class of 1895. 
His pastorates were in South Boston, Mass., Danbury, Conn., 
Orange, Mass., and Stoughton, Mass. After his work in Stough- 
ton, he was engaged for a year with the W. N. M. A. in mission- 
ary activities in North Carolina. From there, in 1921, he re- 
moved to Portsmouth, N. H., where he was the minister for four 
years. After a short pastorate in Methuen, Mass., he settled in 
South Weymouth, his final field. In all, his services for the 
church covered more than thirty-six years. 

In his earlier years in the ministry he was particularly con- 
spicuous in the work of the Young People’s Christian Union. He 
was the first president of the incorporated national body of our 
young people. He was for a time the president of the Michigan 
State Union. From 1898 to 1902, he was General Secretary of 
the National Y. P. C. U. Whether in work for the young people 
or in the regular pastorate, Mr. Cardall was an indefatigable 
worker. He expected much from himself, and he was often ag- 
grieved that those who co-operated with him seemed not to 
have his high sense of duty and of loyalty. 

His marriage to Miss Nellie N. Huling occurred in Valley 
Falls, R. I., in June, 1901. Two sons were born into the home, 
Freeman W. Cardall,now of New York City, and Alfred J. Car- 
dall, Jr., of Hingham, Mass. Mrs. Cardall has her home in 
Pawtucket, R. I., where for years she has been active in social 
service. 

Funeral services were held in the chapel at Mt. Auburn 
Cemetery, Cambridge, Mass., on Wednesday afternoon, Sept. 30, 
at 2 o’clock. The ministers who officiated were the Rev. Theo- 
dore A. Fischer, D. D., of New Haven, Conn., a close personal 
friend of the family, the Rev. Arthur A. Blair, a classmate in 
Tufts College, and the Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., Superin- 
tendent in Massachusetts. 


* * * 


THE TOP DOGS 


Mr. St. John Ervine last week, in his defense of middle age 
as the repository of wisdom, seems to have been hammering very 
boldly at a door which will yield to the lightest push. If there 
is one period in life which can be allowed to look after itself it 
is the years that lie between forty and sixty. In the very nature 
of things it is endowed with all the advantages claimed in the 
well-known advertisement of the booking agency: “You want 
the best seats: we have them.’ The world is more than ad- 
ministered by its middle-aged inhabitants: it is constantly 
admonished and advised. Mr. Ervine thinks that modern 
youth is far too frequently flattered and cajoled by its elders who 
ought to know better. Is it ever flattered by being asked to ad- 
dress midsummer conferences? Very rarely. Twenty years 
ago even Mr. Ervine would not have been in the running for 
that subtle compliment—yet it is possible that he was able to 
talk nearly as much sense then as he is now. Except in the 
matter of personal beauty and physical strength the middle-aged 
rule the roast—-and they rule it partly by ability and partly by 
the mere passage of years which has allowed them to prove that 
ability and see it recognized. Youth has had no such extended 
opportunity; it is full of opinions, and possibly sound ones, but 
it has not yet climbed to the platform. The roaring forties and 
well-filled fifties have got there before them—and because they 
started first. That being so, it is a gracious act on the part of 
the established to offer bouquets rather than brickbats to the 
hungry generations down below; and in any event it is no use 
scolding youth for being young. Poor things, they will grow out 
of it; one of these days they, too, will be on the platform instead 
of in the body of the hall. Let us hope that they will then enjoy 
their eminence—and not be too hard on the fogies whom they 
have to push out of the way or on those turbulent youngsters who 
are still surging down below.—Manchester Guardian. 
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The General Convention at Work 


UNITARIAN-UNIVERSALIST HOUSE AT CHAUTAUQUA 


This is the second annual report of the work of the Univer- 
salists at Chautauqua, N. Y., submitted to the Universalist 
General Convention by their representatives, Grace and John M. 
Foglesong, of Providence, R. I. 

The dream of last year of the work that might be accom- 
plished at the Liberal Headquarters at Chautauqua has been 
partially realized. We have had a wonderful summer. The 
work this year has been less wearing owing to some change in the 
actions of the Unitarian representative. The arrangement this 
past summer has been on this wise: Your representatives took 
complete charge of the house for one week, being responsible for 
the entire week’s work. The next week the Unitarian repre- 
sentative was in charge. This gave the workers every other 
week to answer the call of pleasure, of seeking knowledge, of 
being inspired by Chautauqua Institution. This would not 
have been possible if the Universalists had not had a man and 
wife as representatives. 

We did not aim to register Unitarians and Universalists. 
Our gvest book was open to people who made our house their 
headquarters—a way station where they would drop in and chat 
for a moment, rehashing the lecture, telling us of the inspiration 
gained from the glorious musical programs—indeed this summer 
our house became a home where people felt free to drop in and 
rest awhile. Our register this year showed that 380 people had 
signed their names. This does not include every one who came 
to the house, for it was impossible to register.all who attended 
our Sunday morning services. This registration was within 
thirty-seven of the registration of last year, while the gate 
receipts were about 15 per cent less than last year. You may be 
interested to know the approximate registration at the other 
houses: Methodists 1,038, against 1,328 last year; Presbyterians 
1,014 against 1,214; Lutherans 375 against 500; United Presby- 
terians 400 against 444; Baptists 375 against 413; Congrega- 
tionalists 250 against 354; Disciples 300 against 348; Unitarians 
and Universalists 380 against 417. 

The Wayside Pulpit was continued this year. Each morn- 
ing it greeted the passer-by with a new thought for the day. It 
is impossible to estimate the number of people who read the 
daily message. People by the score stopped and copied the 
message. 

Each Thursday afternoon from 5 to 6 the Liberals and their 
friends gathered at the house for a social hour, where many hap- 
py hours were spent in learning to know each other, and listening 
to music, inspirational readings and informal talks. Due to the 
long acquaintance at Chautauqua of your representatives, and 
the great help their young people have been, they have an ac- 
quaintance among the talent there that enabled them to have 
outstanding programs each Thursday afternoon. Many people 
remarked that they could hear nothing better on the Chautauqua 
platform than they heard at our social hours. And indeed they 
could not, for the stars entertained at our teas every week. This 
was solely due to the friends your representatives have made, and 
it takes years of appreciative activity to get this standing on the 
grounds. Your representatives were called on twice to furnish 
talent on the Unitarian days when the Unitarian representatives 
were absolutely unable to get any one to furnish their program. 

Our Sunday morning services surpassed our fondest dreams, 
from the standpoint of attendance as well as the type of speakers 
’ we were able tosecure. Rev. Fred Leining, Rev. Leslie Nichols, 
and Rev. Donald Hoyt gave excellent addresses. Your rep- 
resentative had to take two of the Sundays due to the failure of 
two of our speakers to appear. Overflow crowds were had on a 
number of Sundays. 

The Sunday morning offering, as you know, is used to finance 
the Edward Everett Hale Scholarship. This year this scholar- 
ship was awarded to Miss Dorothy Horan of the Church of the 
Mediator, Providence. Our Sunday morning services and the 
Thursday social hours, as well as other hours during the day and 


evening, were enhanced by the wonderful talent displayed by 
Miss Horan, who very graciously used her voice in making our 
work this summer so much worth while. Miss Horan also won 
the Horatio Connell scholarship, competing-with young artists 
from all over the country. She was also invited to sing by Mrs. 
Perey V. Pennybacker, at a number of the programs sponsored 
by the Woman’s Club. She sang before a number of the other 
organizations of Chautauqua. On all occasions Miss Horan ex- 
pressed her gratitude to the Universalist Church for making it 
possible for her to spend the summer at Chautauqua, and this 
advertisement did not hurt us any. This year the offerings were 
less than a third of what they were a year-ago, and it looks as if 
there would be no scholarship next year. 

Dr. Bennett of the Universalist church, Elgin, IIl., was in- 
vited to conduct one of the evening devotional meetings, and 
your representative also had the honor of being introduced by 
President Bestor, and conducting the evening devotional for an 
andience of 8,000 people. I am hoping next year we will be 
given a chaplain for a week. 

T quote from the report made by the Unitarian representa- 
tive: “If we are to continue the work at Chautauqua on the 
present plan, it is necessary that the Universalists always send a 
man and wife as their representatives.”’ I second this recom- 
mendation. It is not fair to the Unitarian representatives not to 
assume our full share of the work. 

The Unitarian representatives are allowed an appropriation 
of $550 and all the receipts from the rent of rooms, which this 
year amounted to over $300, for their personal expenses at Chau- 
tauqua, and the expense of carrying on the work. The house 
expense, taxes, etc., come from another fund. Another recom- 
mendation quoted from the report of their representative, ‘“‘We 
earnestly recommend that a larger appropriation be made for 
this work.” Your representatives most earnestly recommend 
that at least $150 be added to our appropriation. It is very em- 
barrassing for your representatives to be forced to live on such a 
different scale from the Unitarian representatives. Your rep- 
resentatives are on duty from 8 in the morning until 12 at night, 
and on duty means on duty. We never leave the house without 
one or the other of us being there. Some days as high as fifty 
people are in the house for information, literature, or just to visit. 
The parish work, calling on the sick, etce., is as great as in the 
home parish. With all the work your representatives do at 
Chautauqua they should not be called to pay such a large amount 
from their own pocket. I think this Chautauqua work is as im- 
portant as any the denomination is doing, and it should be ade- 
quately financed. 

I think when you decide to change your representatives at 
Chautauqua, your new representative should spend at least a 
week at Chautauqua with your old representatives, so that they 
may be put next to all the ropes. There are so many things to 
know that a stranger going in is greatly handicapped. The 
success of the work depends so much on the proper contacts, the 
knowledge of where to go for your programs, etc. It is impos- 
sible to just pick this up, and the longer a representative stays 
the more efficient and useful he is, as friendship counts more at 
Chautauqua than any place I know. I do not know that we 
would continue to go back as representatives year after year, as 
the work is too much for what you get out of it, but we do think 
we should continue until a satisfactory representative is sent by 
the Unitarians. 

It seems to us that the most important part of our work at 
Chautauqua is among the isolated Universalists who never hear 
a liberal sermon, or get to associate with liberals in any way 
except during the Chautauqua season. These people are so 
very happy in their association during the summer that they go 
home encouraged to keep their flag flying. This summer we 
were called on to go to Sherman, N. Y., where we used to have a 
strong Universalist church, and bury one of our old members. 


(Continued on page 1303) 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


JUDGE GALER ON THE UNITARIAN OVERTURE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been intending to write for some time commending 
the editorial in the August 29 Leader relative to union with the 
Unitarians. No doubt you will recognize my deep interest in 
this phase of the co-operation of Liberals. It was my original 
thought that the first movement toward union should be with 
the Unitarians, and that later, when found advisable, other 
Liberals should be invited in. That still is my idea, and I 
intend to use what influence I have at the Buffalo Convention to 
bring about as definite steps as are feasible in that direction. I 
still do not believe the matter should be forced, however desir- 
able the end may be, but with proper education the two Liberal 
wings might be induced to get together without disastrous fric- 
tion. The way ought to be easier then for co-operation with 
others. 

In my judgment we ought not to be content with mere reso- 
lutions, but a committee should be appointed to study details 
for closer co-operation looking toward ultimate union. 

Roger S. Galer. 

Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 


* * 


DR. ADAMS ON BALLOU 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

J have just been reading Dr. John Coleman Adams’ “Hosea 
Ballou and the Gospel Renaissance of the Nineteenth Century,” 
delivered before the General Convention at Buffalo, Sunday, 
Oct. 20, 1901. 

It seems to me a writing worthy of reprint in the Leader— 
would be quite appropriate in consideration of the coming ses- 
sions, if there are not too many other articles on hand. 

Carl Olson. 

Kent, Ohio. 


* * 


DR. CANFIELD AND GUR LAWS CF FELLOWSHIP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I find myself in strong sympathy with the views expressed 
by Dr. Canfield in his letter in the Leader of Sept. 26 as to the 
inadequacy of the Five Principles as a statement of the spirit 
of present day Universalism. We need a new statement. We 
shall need another statement ten years from now. The Uni- 
versalist faith is a living spirit, not a stereotyped code, and 
should be ever freshly interpreted to accord with changing 
thought and moral and spiritual emphasis. 

To imply, however, that, in order to modernize our laws of 
fellowship, some such new statement should be placed in the 
proposed revision as a substitute for the Declaration of which the 
liberty-clause is the significant and really vital element, is another 
matter. For one thing, it would involve amending the Consti- 
tution of the General Convention, in which the Declaration is 
embodied, a rather difficult proceeding. And for another thing, 
there is no likelihood that the phrasing of any other statement 
would easily secure universal acceptance. The history of the 
long struggle over the old Winchester Profession ought to con- 
vince us of that. There was general agreement that the phrases 
were faulty, but no agreement was possible as to substitutes. 
What alone made possible the ending of the long controversy 
was the adoption of the liberty-clause, ‘neither this nor any 
other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellow- 
ship, provided always that the principles above stated be pro- 
fessed.”’ That was not an afterthought, thrown in merely be- 
cause the disputants were weary of the whole debate. It was 
the rediscovery and the reassertion of the inmost genius of our 
faith as a living spirit and not a fixed creed. It implies the dif- 
ference between a faith and a formulary, between a principle 
and a statement. The genius of Universalism is in that dif- 
ference. 

I, for one, should be glad to have Article III of the Constitu- 


‘from time to time. 


tion of the General Convention, dealing with conditions of fellow- 
ship, so amended as to express more truly the nature of the tie 
that really binds us together. I should favor a statement that 
the basis of our fellowship was a common purpose to do the will 
of God as Christ revealed it and to co-operate in the service of 
the kingdom for which he lived and died. We have publicly 
declared that to be the basis of fellowship with others. Why 
not declare it also to be the basis of vital fellowship among our- 
selves? Then I would add a very brief summary of the faith 
which we believe to be the dynamic of that supreme purpose, 
with the express provision that its phrases were not a creedal 
test, which is what our liberty-clause means. That would be a 
signal achievement. 

But it is not necessary to wait for that before revising not 
only the terms but the spirit of our present cumbersome and 
archaic laws of fellowship. The thing to do, it seems to me, is 
to grasp this opportunity to put the spirit of the liberty-clause 
into the new fellowship laws even more explicitly than the com- 
mittee on revision has suggested. That clause is our charter of 
spiritual liberty. Every candidate for ordination should claim 
it, and no committee of fellowship must ever deny it. We 
violate its spirit if we make assent to the present Declaration 
the primary test. We should violate its spirit if we adopted a 
new and more adequate declaration and made assent to that the 
primary test. With the liberty-clause, the present Declaration 
may serve as well as another, for the present at least. Without 
such a clause, a new statement, though up to date to-day, would 
be out of date to-morrow. Let us, indeed, have fresh statements 
Every one of us is formulating them in his 
ministry. Let the church formulate them too. But let them 
stand for what they are worth, whether we embalm them in 
statute law or not. 

In the case of a candidate for Universalist ordination, what 
we want to know is not whether he assents to a creed, but whether 
he is controlled by a vital faith. A creed has its uses in its proper 
place. It serves in a general way to describe our faith. But 
the deeper and all-important question is, Has one a living faith 
to be described? And one’s assent to the terms of the Five 
Principles or any other formulary does not determine that. If 
I were on a fellowship committee or an ordaining council, what I 
should be eager to know is the reality and compelling power of the 
candidate’s faith in certain great spiritual realities. If I found 
the root of the matter in him, if he was motivated by a vital 
confidence in Love as the Supreme Reality, the divinity of souls, 
the inexorableness of brotherhood, the triumph of all for which 
these stand, I should extend the hand of fellowship to a fellow- 
believer, and let him phrase his faith in his own way. I should 
feel free to accept that man, and reject another who might assent 
to every jot and tittle of the five-fold creed or any other creed 
and yet show no evidence of knowing what the faith behind it 
means in terms of life. That I conceive to be the course charted 
for us by the liberty-clause of our Profession of Faith. 

Several weeks ago Dr. Atwood, in a letter to the Leader, 
threw out the suggestion in a rather casual way that when a 
candidate for ordination was up for examination the committee 
should ask first for a personal statement of his controlling re- 
ligious convictions and the reasons why he sought ordination in 
the Universalist Church. I want to emphasize the value of that 
procedure. It ought to be required, not left to the option of 
an examining committee. Such a statement on the candidate’s 
own initiative more truly reveals him than piece-meal answers to 
inquisitorial probing. That puts the candidate more or less on 
the defensive. None of us do justice to ourselves when we are 
on the defensive. It is also an invitation to make a creedal 
formulary or, what is worse, some pet theological hobby of the 
examiner the test of fellowship. Either violates our charter of — 
spiritual liberty and the rights it secures to the applicant. And 
I would add that a student in our schools should be taught the 
place and function of a creed in the Universalist Church, that 
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he may know what his rights are. After the candidate has had 
his say, let the examiners question to their hearts’ content, al- 
beit to understand him rather than to convict him. But first, 
let him open his soul and say what the Universalist faith means 
to him; let him reveal the vision that beckons and the aims that 
control him; and then let the committee, or an ordaining council, 
decide whether he is best fitted to work in the Universalist 
fellowship. A self-seeker or a time-server can assent to a creed. 
Only a faithful soul can witness to the reality of a faith. 

As concrete suggestions for carrying into effect the ideas I 
have expressed, I venture to propose the following amendments 
to the proposed revision, as perhaps worthy of consideration. 

Substitute for Section IV, division 2, the following: 

“Fellowship in the Universalist ministry shall be conditioned 
on acceptance of the general spirit and purpose of the Universalist 
faith. The Declaration of Principles set forth in the Constitu- 
tion of the General Convention is intended to indicate its essen- 
tial nature, but neither this nor any other formulary shall be 
imposed as a creedal test of fellowship. Any candidate who, as 
a result of suitable examination, shall be adjudged as possessing 
the essential spirit of the Universalist faith, and whoacknowledges 
the ecclesiastical authority of the General Convention, shall be 
admitted to fellowship, with liberty to state his faith in the 
manner that shall seem to him right.” 

Add to Section V the following: 

“3. A candidate for fellowship shall submit at his examina- 
tion a statement of his religious history and experience, personal 
faith and motive, and his reasons for seeking the ministerial 
fellowship of the Universalist Church.” 

Frederic W. Perkins, 

Washington, D.C. 


* gk 


PITCHING HORSESHOES IN HEAVEN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to take a moment of your time to tell you how much 
I enjoy your Cruisings. All of them very much in general, but 
I want to emphasize my reaction to the ‘‘Morning’s at Four- 
Forty.” If there is any one thing that makes me love you more 
than another it is that you are an early riser. 

Among all our good people, especially our ministers, not 
one in fifty knows anything of the morning. They never see the 
sun rise. Their idea of the morning is that part of the day 
that comes along about nine o’clock with the daily paper, a cup 
of coffee, a piece of toast and a soft-boiled egg, with emphasis 
on the soft. Even in our little town I have to amuse myself 
playing horseshoes alone for an hour or two after breakfast, 
waiting for the stores and business places to open. 

The last week in September I was invited by friends to 
spend a week in their camp at Duxbury. Our room was on the 
ground floor with two windows wide open to the east. The water 
at high tide came within twenty feet of us. We were in bed 
early enough to see that late August moon come up round and 
red out of the great open sea, making a gorgeous path of God’s 
own crimson direct from our windows straight up to the moon, 
and then, after some hours of life-giving sleep, we could see the 
morning star bow itself gracefully out of the picture as the sun 
came up and built us a street of shimmering gold straight up to 
the pearly gates of Heaven in the eastern sky. 

I am confident when we get up there it will be morning 
all the time every day. Won’t you and I have a glorious time 
in heaven playing horseshoes, waiting for the rest of the bunch 
and their nine o’clock breakfast? 

E. V. Stevens. 


Marlboro, Mass. 


* *% 
LIKES NEW COVER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I certainly like the Christian Leader, ‘‘a Journal of the Uni- 


versalist Fellowship.” 
George W. H. Shinn. 


Hightstown, N. J. 


UNITARIAN-UNIVERSALIST HOUSE AT CHAUTAUQUA 
(Continued from page 1301) 

If you could have seen the joy this old Universalist family had in 

being able to have a Universalist minister for this service, you 

would agree with me that the services at Chautauqua are worth 

much more than they cost. 

While the summer’s work has been hard work, it has been a 
real honor to have represented the denomination at Chautauqua, 
and we want to thank you for the opportunity given us. If you 
think it advisable we would be glad to be your representatives 


another year. 
* * 


ENTITLED TO REPRESENTATION AT BUFFALO 


Since the publication in the Leader of October 8 of the 
list of churches entitled to delegates at the Buffalo Convention, 
the following churches have made quota payments which entitle 
them to representation: 

Connecticut: Meriden. 

Illinois: Sycamore. 

Indiana: Indianapolis. 

Maine: Augusta; Exeter; Livermore Falls; Portland, All 
Souls; West Cumberland. 

Maryland: Baltimore. 

Massachusetts: Boston, Grove Hall; Brookline; Chelsea; 
Dana, North; Medford, First; Peabody; Weymouth, First. 

Michigan: Grand Rapids. 

Minnesota: Owatonna. 

New York: Canton. 

Ohio: Milford. 

Pennsylvania: 
Towanda. 

Vermont: Rutland. 

In addition to the list of eligible churches published above 
and those published in the Leader of October 3, the following 
churches are entitled to representation by reason of cent-a-day 
payments for one or both years: 

Connecticut: Bridgeport; Hartford; New Haven; Norwich. 

Kansas: Hutchinson. 

Maine: Waterville. 

Massachusetts: Attleboro, Murray; Newtonville; Orleans. 

Minnesota: Minneapolis, Tuttle Church. 

New Hampshire: East Jaffrey, Winchester. 

New York: Brooklyn, Good Tidings; Utica. 

Ohio: Akron; Springboro. 

Vermont: Northfield; Springfield; Williamsville. 

Wisconsin: Stoughton. 


Philadelphia, Messiah; Standing Stone; 


* * 


BUFFALO CONVENTION COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


The following men have been appointed by the President, 
Rey. F. D. Adams, D. D., chairmen of Convention Committees: 
Reports and Recommendations: Rev. A. W. MecDavitt, 615 N. 

Elm St., Muncie, Ind. 

Nominations: Rev. R. H. McLaughlin, 43 N. Beacon St., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
Resolutions: Rev. C. C. Blauvelt, Clinton and Court Sts., Roch- 

ester, N. Y. 

Credentials: Rev. E. C. Downey, Nunda, N. Y. 
Religious Services: Rev. Bruce Swift, 64 Doncaster Ave., Ken- 

more, N. Y. 

Monitors: Rev. Phillips Thayer, Olinda, Ontario. 

Matters intended for the attention of any of these commit- 

tees should be sent to the chairman. 
* * 


GOLF TOURNAMENT AT CONVENTICN 


Arrangements have been made for the holding of a Golf 
Tournament at Buffalo similar to the one held at the time of the 
1929 Convention in Washington. Plans have been made to use 
the Wanakah Golf Course, and Mr. S. M. Flickinger, 68 Rumsay 
Road, Buffalo, New York, is chairman of the committee arrang- 
ing the details. Full information will be available at the opening 
of the Convention sessions. 
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Two Books on Religious Education 


The Christ of the 
Norman £. Richardson. 
$1.75.) 

Open Doors in Religious Education, 
By John W. Suter, Jr. (Richard R. 
Smith, Inc. $1.25.) 


These two books, entirely unlike in 
other respects, have one striking character- 
istic in common. Hach author seems to 
be trying to say that to be entirely modern 
from the point of view of science and phy- 
chology need not compel one to depart by a 
hair’s breadth from the traditional “or- 
thodoxy” of a historic church. The re- 
viewer wonders if this is symptomatic. 
Leaders in religious education, in so-called 
“orthodox” circles, have followed the lead 
of scientists and psychologists in a fashion 
somewhat breath-taking even to their 
brethren in liberal circles. Is a reaction 
beginning? Has it been discovered that, 
if orthodoxy is to be saved, a halt must be 
called in the great game of ‘We are all 
modern and scientific nowadays?” 

“What is your reaction to that title?” 
the reviewer asked of a bright young minis- 
ter, pointing to the jacket of Dr. Richard- 
son’s book. “I don’t like it. He is using 
the term Christ to bolster up his own 
opinions.” Following through the book 
there seems to be some ground for such a 
judgment. The chapters bear names 
which are the catchwords of modern edu- 
cational literature: ““The Creative Teach- 
er,” “Adult Education,” “Character Edu- 
cation,” “Learning-Outcomes.”’ The meth- 
od is to define briefly the phrase in ap- 
proved psychological terms, and then to 
show how Jesus the Master Teacher an- 
ticipated in his methods all that is implied 
by these phrases. While no one would 
dispute that successful teachers have al- 


Classroom. By 
(Maemillan. 


ways used ‘‘psychological methods,’’wheth- 


er or not they know anything about the 
phrase, it does seem a bit absurd to be 
quoting chapter and verse for illustrations 
of Jesus’ leadership in the latest fad of 
twentieth century educators. 

Dr. Richardson’s cataloguing habit 
—five characteristics of competency in 
teachings, four replies to the critic of 
mysticism, forty-three principles of char- 
acter development, ten contacts with the 
Pharisees, seven with the scribes, four 
with the multitudes—while helpful to 
note-taking students, is a bit tiresome to 
the reader. Yet, in spite of too much 
special pleading and an excess of class-room 
atmosphere, the book makes at least one 
genuine contribution to appreciation of 
Jesus. The reader is reminded that of all 
the things Jesus might have done, some 
presented by his own imagination and 
others suggested by enthusiastic followers, 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from tte Universalist Publishing House 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


he yet deliberately chose to be a teacher 
and persistently held to it. Because he 
was essentially the teacher, he was content 
to work with small groups, and communi- 
cated to men, one by one, what God had 
given to him. 

The concluding chapter, ‘Whither 
Bound, Religious Education?” while it 
brings a smile at the author’s concern about 
the strange companionship he finds among 
religious educators, at the same time com- 
pels some serious thinking. It is true 
that educational technique is not a sub- 
stitute for a living, personal faith. “Of 
what avail is it if a teacher knows how to 
teach but does not know what to teach? A 
religious teacher who neglects spiritual 
culture for the mastery of technique, 
should not be surprised if his students de- 
velop attitudes of cynicism and sophisti- 
cation toward religion. What shall it 
profit a man to write his Ph. D, disserta- 
tion on the ‘Psychology of Prayer,’ if 
during the process he becomes a cynical 
and sophisticated disbeliever?”’ 

Dr. Suter’s book, “Open Doors in Re- 
ligious Education,” is a collection of pleas- 
ant readable essays with much more em- 
phasis on the church than is usual in 
books on religious education. The chapter 
“Toward a Creative Use of Authority,” is 
a most effective synthesis of the transmis- 
sive and the creative theories of education. 
The chapter on ‘‘Receptivity” states with 
great clearness the part of appreciation in 
religious education. 

While the reviewer is not as much dis- 
turbed as is Dr. Richardson by the con- 
fusions and contradictions in religious edu- 
cation, there is something very satisfying 
in this quotation from Dr. Suter: 

“Religion is something recognizable: 
the conscious bond between man and God. 
We accept it as an end. We try to help 
people, old and young, progressively to 
fulfil its meaning in their unfolding lives. 
And we are not impartially ‘shopping 
around’ among the world’s religions, 
sampling now this one and now that, ad- 
hering now to this one and now to that. 
Life is too serious—and too short. We 
start by agreeing that a religious life is finer 
than a non-religious, and a Christian re- 
ligious life best of all. That is part of 
what I mean when I say I believe in au- 
thority.” 

Both of these authors believe in creative 
experience as essential to religious educa- 
tion, but they also believe in authority. 
Why should the student in religion begin 
back at the beginning? The ‘young 
wizards” at Schenectady accept the find- 
ings of Faraday and Pupin. The young 
aviators make themselves familiar with 
what has been learned by others in the 
field of aviation. 

It may be true, as the philosophers say, 
that there is no absolute certainty, but as- 


suredly there are some practical certain- 
ties, such as Robertson’s “It must be 
right to do right,” or Jesus’ “The truth 
shall make you free.’”’ The two gentlemen 
may be right, that religious education 
ought to assume a few of these, and lead 
the young into a creative experience based 
on these fundamental assumptions. 

Yes, Mr. Liberal Thinker, the books are 
worth reading. They may be symptomatic 
in the sense that our evangelical friends 
are now discovering some trends in re- 
ligious education which threaten the 
foundations of orthodoxy. But they are 
also suggestive of a vital question. Is 
the denial of the authority of the Christian 
tradition a step toward freedom, or a 
reaction toward confusion and anarchy? 

GHEE: 


* * 


Catholicism and America 
Will America Become Catholic? 
John F. Moore. (Harper. $2.00.) 


Opening his book by quoting Arch- 
bishop Ireland’s words (1889), ““Qur work 
is to make America Catholic,’”’ Mr. Moore 
traces the various expressions of this pro- 
gram not only in ringing phrases but in 
the work of the Church, “peaceful per- 
suasion, cogent argument, zealous preach- 
ing, and careful child-training.”’ The 
importance of his inquiry is indicated by 
the fact that Protestantism does not con- 
flict with, but rather supports, our theory 
of citizenship, while the claim of the Church 
to “hold upon this earth the place of 
God Almighty,’ together with the ex- 
pressed intolerance of error (7. €., non- 
Catholic religious teaching—‘‘Error has 
not the same rights as truth’’), does clash 
with our constitutional basis of freedom for 
all sects. — 

Eminent opponents of Roman Cathol- 
icism have voiced their fear of eventual 
Catholic domination of the United States; 
a Paulist missionary goes further, being 
quoted as saying, ‘““America will be pre- 
dominantly Catholic before the present 
younger generation dies.’”’ In fairness 
Mr. Moore makes it clear that some 
Catholics do not share this view, even de-' 
plore it. 

Mr. Moore’s survey of Catholicism in 
Europe confirms the impression of any 
intelligent observer. There the Church 
is “fighting a hard battle . . . . against 
influences which undermine her authority, 
and against an indifference which ignores 
her worship and discipline.” ‘“Radical- 
ism” has extended its triumph quite not- 
ably since the war. In the United States 
we must recognize remarkable growth. 
At the Revolution the Catholics were one 
in a hundred, to-day one in six, of the 
people. 

“In numbers, in cohesion, in educational 

(Continued on page 1308) 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL AT 
PIGEON RIVER 


‘Left to right—Mamie Massey, kinder- 
garten assistant, sponsored by Springboro, 
Ohio, Sunday school; Hazel Warren, 
principal’s assistant; Pauline Frazier, 
music and primary department; Willis 
Warren, utility; Jessie Warren Allison, 
Kindergartner; Hannah J. Powell, princi- 
pal; Andrew Frazier, woodwork for boys; 
Florida Perkins, R. N., volunteer nurse; 
Annie Maxwell, weaving and hand work. 

All natives of North Carolina but the 


principal. All belonging to Pigeon River 
but two. Together, two months begin- 
ning May 18. 


Time—9 a. m. to 12 m. five days per 
week. Style—Much individual teaching. 
Method—Intensive work periods with 
short intensive play periods between. 


* * 


THE PRESIDENTS’ COUNCIL 


An annual event looked forward to each 
year is the Presidents’ Council meeting 
of Massachusetts Mission Circles at the 
Bethany Union, 14 Worcester St., Bos- 
ton. On Monday, Sept. 28, representa- 
tives from thirty of the Circles gathered 
for a delightful fellowship. 

There were two sessions—morning and 
afternoon—presided over by the state 
president, Mrs. Lilla P. Huntley. Rev. 
Hazel Kirk, president of the W.N. M. A., 
conducted the worship service, and Mrs. 
C. G. Robbins led the song service, with 
Mrs. Seth R. Brooks at the piano. 

The special guest was Rev. Maude Lyon 
Cary of Tokyo, Japan, who gave a telling 
message, illustrating her address by 
showing beautiful Japanese articles. 

Mrs. W. L. Lillie, a delegate to Ferry 
Beach Institute, gave a very interesting 
report of the week spent there. 

Mrs. Restall presented the work of the 
Friendly Letter, department showing a 
copy of an illustrated letter she had made. 

Mrs. Brooks, vice-president and chair- 


’ man of the membership department, urged 


the Circles to work for new members. 


Mrs. Edith Polsey spoke briefly of the 
public meetings, and asked for the names 
of Circles which will entertain. 

Mrs. Ellis of Orange, chairman of mis- 
sionary boxes, asked that more boxes be 
used for the furtherance of. the good 
work. 

Mrs. Robbins made a plea for Japan, 
that we observe at least one meeting, also 


-give more attention to the subject in our 


church schools. 
Mrs. C. F. Elsner was very earnest in 
her remarks for the Clara Barton Guilds. 
Mrs. E. I. Grant presented the Tufts 
College fund for women. 
The Southern work was emphasized by 
Mrs. Boardman. : 
The message of World Friendship and 
Peace was given by Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. 
Mrs. Phelps of Springfield, a delegate to 


[ass 


Northfield Foreign Mission Conference, 
announced that at the final meeting of 
the committee on arrangements, camp 
leaders and others in authority, the 
Universalist W. N. M. A. was invited to 
name one of its members to the General 
Committee of Arrangements for next 
year’s conference. 

Murray Grove Institute was reported 
by Mrs. Huntley. 

There were seventy in attendance. 
Among the number Beverly parish was 
represented. 

The luncheon partaken of was one of 
the best, under the direction of Miss Ruth 
Hersey and her helpers. 

The table of literature and books was 
eagerly sought and many purchases made. 
Mrs. Reed had charge. 

The afternoon session closed at four 
o’clock with all joining in a friendship 
circle while Mrs. Huntley pronounced 
the benediction. 

JHB: 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and M. A. Kapp 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


When the nations of the world meet in 
Geneva next February to consider further 
reduction of naval armaments, the dele- 
gates from the United States should go 
there impressed by the popular opinion 
which demands drastic cuts. Senator 
Borah has proposed a five-year vacation 
from all naval building. This would re- 
duce taxation, relieve many a burdened 
country, besides being a step toward peace. 

Young people of America who are awake 
to the need, ought to do everything in 
their power to make the country under- 
stand the importance of the coming con- 
ference in Geneva. 

Right now the public mind may seem 
completely taken up by such issues as 
the depression and prohibition. But as a 
matter of fact, the people of the United 
States are more interested in foreign af- 
fairs than they have been since the World 
War. All other issues are crowded off 
the front page. We are thinking of Eng- 
land, Germany, France and Italy as never 
before. China, Japan and India have also 
been dramatized in our attention. Men 
who boasted of our splendid isolation are 
suddenly seeing the light of international- 
ism. Rotarians who attended the Vienna 
convention came away with a new under- 
standing of the whole international prob- 
lem. Many solid citizens who once thought 
that the United States ought to have an 
army and a navy that could lick the world 
are mellowing toward the notion of drastic 
cuts in all armies and navies, to say noth- 
ing about the advisability of canceling 
war-debts. 

The present situation is fraught with 
hope because of its very gravity. If we 
can only punch home the meaning of it 


all, and create a powerful public opinion 
that actually gets expressed, we can do a 
big stroke of work for world peace. Peti- 
tions, peace studies, debates, and the for- 
mation of “‘peace-minds” are some of the 
possibilities in reach of the average union 
and unioner. Well, let’s go. 
* ES 


THE SUCCESSFUL YOUNG 
PECPLE’S SOCIETY 


This is the title of a book every Y. P. 
C. U. officer and superintendent should 
read. It covers the whole question of 
the work and the organization of a Young 
People’s Society from beginning to end in 
a very constructive way. It contains a 
wealth of suggestions for every department 
of a young people’s group, which are prac- 
tical and adaptable. Sample programs 
are offered. Reference material is listed. 

The editor, Catherine Atkinson Miller, 
is the official director of Young People’s 
Work for the Reformed Church in the U.S. 
She has. also done prominent work for such 
groups as the International Convention of 
Christian Endeavor and the Lake Geneva 
Girls’ Camp of the International Council 
of Religious Education. 

The book may be purchased for $1.75 
from Richard R. Smith, Inc., New York. 

D. M. 


¥ & 


NOTES IN BRIEF 


Stanley Rawson, 63 Charlotte St., 
Worcester, Mass., is superintendent of 
Church Extension for the National Y. P. 
CRU: 


Fitchburg, Mass., had the largest repre- 
sentation at Ferry Beach this last season. 
Eleven.unioners were present, and plan to 
go again next year. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Baston 


These boys are displaying awards 
received for attendance at Sunday 


School 


WORK FOR THE YOUTH CF JAPAN 


In ten different places little Japanese 
girls and boys are gathering every Sun- 
day for intelligent teaching about the 
religion of Jesus Christ, under the direc- 
tion of the missionaries of our church. 
Probably more than six hundred children 
are influenced in this way, while each one 
of them is carrying something of that 
influence into the home from which he 
comes. Five kindergartens are holding 
daily sessions for about two hundred and 
fifty children. In these groups there is 
direct teaching about the ideals of Chris- 
tianity. 

At the Blackmer Home a group of 
about twenty girls are living in the atmos- 
phere bound to be created by such people 
as Miss Hathaway, Georgene Bowen and 
Ruth Downing. Miss Hathaway has 
told us many stories of the homes in which 
girls so trained are passing on what they 
have been taught to their own families 
and friends. 

From the Bible classes taught by Miss 
Bowen has come the new church at Koishi- 
kawa, which is a church of and for and by 
young people. 

Every day of the school year, Dr. and 
Mrs. Cary are meeting in the classes they 
teach twelve or thirteen hundred students. 
Many of these become the personal friends 
of our missionaries, coming to the Cary 
home for religious teaching and for the 
social pleasures so necessary to young life, 
and so wholly lacking in the college life of 
Tokyo. 

In Taiku, Korea, Mr. Jio is the success- 
ful leader of a large troup of Boy Scouts, 
setting up ideals of helpfulness and integ- 
rity in all these boyish hearts. 


Really our Mission in Japan is doing 
many, many things whose value can not 
be measured. 

At Shizuoka, through church school, 
kindergarten, and many clubs and classes, 
young people are being led into experience 
of brotherhood. When an earthquake 
brought desolation to towns not far from 
Shizuoka, during the past year, these young 
folks, trained by Mr. Stetson and Mr. 
Teresawa, were prompt in their co-opera- 
tion with relief measures. Not so many 
years ago, critics were saying that Japan 
had no altruistic ideals. How that has 
been changed! Our workers have done 
their share in creating this new and friendly 
spirit, shown in very many different ways. 

For such work as this we ask our schools 
to give generously for the Japan offering. 
Special envelopes for gathering this offer- 
ing will be sent to superintendents early 


in October. 
* * 


CONVENTION NEWS 


Rev. Carl Olson of Kent, Ohio, is chair- 
man of the Nominating Committee for 
our Convention at Buffalo, N. Y. 

Saturday evening, Oct. 17, will feature a 
“Convention Broadcast” at Grace-Messiah 
Church. Mr. Albert H. Homans of 
Cleveland, Ohio, will be announcer. Four 
directors of religious education represent- 
ing the local schools and five presidents of 
State Sunday School Associations will be 
the speakers. 

Miss Susan M. Andrews is arranging 
an exhibit for our Convention. This will 
be on display at the Hotel Statler Monday 
morning, Oct. 20, and will give many 
suggestions to workers. 

Dr. Clinton Lee Scott of Peoria, Illi- 
nois, will be in charge of the brief money- 
raising program which follows the pageant 
on Tuesday evening. His first step will 
be to read the pledges we have already 
received. Our daily mail is bringing us 
good news. Dr. Etz will close our Con- 
vention with a consecration service. 

The luncheon to be served for ministers 
and specialists in religious education will 
be at the Hotel Statler Tuesday, Oct. 20, 
at 12.15 p.m. Tickets at $1.00 must be 
secured in advance. They will be on sale 
beginning Saturday evening, or may be 
secured by writing our office. The num- 
ber will be limited, and no tickets can be 
secured after an early hour Tuesday morn- 
ing. 

Have you provided your delegates 
with the credentials sent to your superin- 
tendent on Sept. 15? 

Miss Yates is having great good fortune 
in the co-operation promised for the 
Pageant. It is splendid to find people so 
willing. 

Every mail brings us pledges and checks 
for the work of the coming year. Yes, 


our people really believe that religious 
education is of first importance in our 
church program. The number of men 
and women specializing in this department 
constantly increases. 

eee 
CHURCH SCHCOL INSTITUTE AT 

FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Our church school at Fitchburg, under 
the leadership of Rev. Max Kapp, minis- 
ter, and Miss Atha Freeman, director, 
sponsored a three days’ Institute Sept. 30, 
Oct. 1 and 2. Invitations were extended 
to other schools in Fitchburg, and to neigh- 
boring places including Gardiner, Worces- 
ter, and some others. The faculty con- 
sisted of Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, Rev. 
A. Gertrude Earle, and Mr. Carl A. Hem- 
pel. A banquet was served on the opening 
night, and each session closed with a 
candlelight service in the church led by 
Mr. Kapp. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Mr. J. Wayne Haskell, who served so 
efficiently in our church at North Attle- 
boro, Mass., the past year, is now director 
of religious education in a Methodist 
church in Davenport, Iowa, where the 
church school has a membership of one 
thousand. 


Our church at Gloucester, Mass., co- 
operated with the Methodist church in a 
vacation school which brought together 
one hundred pupils. The Methodist 
minister headed up the school, and Rev. 
Clarence Cowing was able to secure many 
of the teachers from among his people. 
Contributions from the pupils financed 
a large share of the budget. It is hoped 
to make it a widespread community 
school next summer. 


The issue of the Christian Leader for 
Sept. 26 came near being a Religious Edu- 
cation number. Dr. van Schaick’s edi- 
torial, his cruising article on Murray 
Grove, and the final number of his lec- 
tures on “Science and Religion”’ are all of 
great interest to the educator. The ar- 
ticles on ‘Science and Religion’? have 
been reprinted as a pamphlet, which is on 
sale by the Publishing House for 10 cents. 
We are recommending it as a basis for 
discussion in older classes. 


Our church school at Fitchburg, Mass., 
has a fine record for attendance pins 
awarded the past year. One for eighteen 
years, one for ten years, five for nine years, 
four for eight years, five for seven years, 
and many for shorter periods from five 
years to one year. 


Two new directors of religious educa- 
tion who have been reported to us are Miss 
Alfreda Hodder at Woonsocket, R. I., 
and Mrs. Beatrice McIntire Norris at 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Iowa Letter 


Boone.—The State 
Superintendent with his 
wife and some Mitch- 
ellville Universalists 
held services in our 
church recently. It 
seemed good to get 
together once more and 
hear the gospel of uni- 
versal love. It is hoped that the church 
building can be rented or sold erelong. * * 
Qsage.—Work started with considerable 
enthusiasm after vacation. Good attend- 
ance at church and Ladies’ Aid meetings 
and the largest Sunday school we have 
had in the more than five years of the pres- 
ent pastorate of Rev. F. W. Miller. State 
Convention meets here in June.—Webster 
City.—Rev. Effie McCullom Jones, D. D., 
is pastor here, and a very busy woman. 
She expects to attend the General Con- 
vention at Buffalo Oct. 21-25. The Water- 
loo pastor and Mrs. Jones recently dis- 
cussed the plan for a meeting of the minis- 
ters of the state and of the State Board 
after the holidays. The meetings will 
probably be in Waterloo. * * Waterloo. 
—An automobile load is planning to travel 
to Buffalo for the General Convention, 
to include pastor, Rev. Edna P. Bruner, 
and our state president, Mr. Truman 
Aldrich. Our church and all its depart- 
ments were active throughout the entire 
summer and the attendance was good in 
spite of intense heat and vacations of 
many members. New faces were seen in 
the congregation almost every Sunday. 
On July 5 three children were christened. 
The Men’s Club and the adult class of the 
church school have been tremendously 
interested in studies of Russia, India and 
Gandhi, Economic Depression, John Lang- 
don Davies’ ‘‘Man and His Universe,” and 
Browne’s ‘‘Since Calvary.” The first open 
forum of the year sponsored by the Men’s 
Club came on Oct. 9. The unemploy- 
ment situation has grown steadily worse 
here. As a church we have been standing 
back of some of our own folks who have 
been “‘hard hit,’”’ and now the women of 
the church have responded to the general 
eall and are sewing or superintending 
sewing at the “Y” on stated mornings of 
each week. * * Mt. Pleasant.—Rev. 
Laura B. Galer, the pastor, is planning on 
an early start East for the meetings of our 
General Sunday School Association and 
General Convention at Buffalo. The 
Ladies’ Aid sponsored the ‘‘Fayedon 
Entertainment” here recently, which was 
successful and much enjoyed. These en- 
tertainers are Faye and Don Tornquist, 
who give a one act play of a high order, 
and readings in costume, and Miss Helen 
Graham, a wonderful young singer with 
voice of sweetness and power. They are 
all members of the Universalist church in 


Mitchellville, Ia., and will be glad to book 
engagements anywhere in the Mid-West. 
* * Mitchellville.—Rev. O. G. Colegrove 
and wife have completed their pastorate 
of thirteen years, and are asked to remain 
for the fourteenth year, beginning Oct. 4. 
One new member was received Sept. 13 
and two children have been christened. 
Congregations have been on the increase 
in numbers and interest. We observed 
Rally Day in the church school, and the 
annual Home Coming was a great success, 
with greetings from members and friends 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. John Clarence Lee, who has just 
returned from a nineteen months tour 
around the world, will deliver a lecture on 
“Java”? at the Independent Christian 
Church of Gloucester the third week in 
October, for the benefit of the Ladies’ 
Society. 


Rev. Weston A. Cate of Auburn, Me., 
and Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., of New 
York City, will preach at Rochester, N. Y., 
Oct. 18 and Oct. 25 respectively, in the 
absence of Mr. Blauvelt at the General 
Convention. 


Gustav McLaughlin Ulrich, carrying 
nearly nine pounds in weight, arrived at 
the parsonage in Cortland, N. Y., Oct. 3, 
Rev. Gustav Ulrich and wife in attendance. 


Rev. George H. Campbell, who has 
completed seven years’ work in the Bristol, 
N. Y., parish, began his new work in 
Cicero and Central Square parishes Sep- 
tember first. His address is Box 62, 
Cicero, N. Y. 


By the will of the late Elizabeth Warren 
Bond of Lynn, Mass., the Doolittle Home 
in Foxboro, Mass., is left $5,000 and Tufts 
College $10,000. A number of other 
worthy institutions were generously re- 
membered. 


At a parish meeting of the First Church 
in Lowell on Wednesday evening, Sept. 
80, Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., was 
chosen as acting minister of that church up 
to the end of the calendar year, Dec. 31, 
1931. 


Rev. Harry Westbrook Reed, D. D., on 
Oct. 1 celebrated his twentieth year as 
pastor of All Souls Church, Watertown, 
INGE 


Preachers in churches in Massachu- 
setts on Oct. 4, as supplied by the State 
Superintendent, were as follows: New Bed- 
ford, Rev. Alfred 8S. Cole; Quincy, Mr. 
Emerson 8. Schwenk; Provincetown, Rev. 
J.C. Lee, D. D.; Tyngsboro, Rev. Howard 
D. Spoerl; Chelsea, Rev. Edward Ellis; 
South Weymouth, Mr. George Lapoint; 


far and near, and pot-luck dinner enjoyed 
by visitors coming from Des Moines, 
Pleasantville, Colfax, Altoona, and other 
places. Our only bank closed its doors 
Sept. 19, and this is a heavy blow against 
our work here. Pastor and people had 
deposited heavily in our bank. Then, 
Sept. 24, the bank at Altoona closed its 
doors, and this is discouraging to all our 
churches in the state receiving state aid, 
as budgets can not be met for some time to 
come. To-day, more than ever, the 
world needs hopeful and helpful churches 
of the largest faith and surest comfort. 
O.G. Colegrove. 


and Interests 


North Weymouth, Rev. Merrill C. Ward, 
Livermore Falls, Maine; Southbridge, 
Mr. George H. Wood; Norwood, Rev. 
Clarence B. Etsler; South Acton, Mr. 
Leslie Curtis; Lowell, First, Rev. G. E. 
Huntley, D. D.; Leominster, Rev. C. H. 
Pennoyer; Orange, Rev. Maude Lyon 
Cary; Gardner, Rev. J. W. King; Danvers, 
Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D. 


Indiana 

Oaklandon.—Rev. Pearl M. Mock, pas- 
tor. Our autumn rally and home-coming 
was held on Sunday, Sept. 27. Sunday 
school, with Paul Hamilton superintendent, 
met at 9.30 with an attendance of eighty- 
two. The service of worship followed with 
special music by a choir of young people. 
Sermon subject: “Are We Outgrowing the 
Church?” Eighty-five persons, young and 
old, enjoyed a basket dinner at noon. At 
2 p. m. a special service was held for the 
christening of three children. One adult 
has been received into the church. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society has served chicken 
dinners and netted from five to eleven 
dollars each day. Several attended our 
State Convention in Muncie, Oct. 2, 3, 4. 


Maine 

Bangor.—Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
pastor. Dr. and Mrs. Smith were en- 
thusiastically welcomed back from the 
Good Will Tour. They report a wonder- 
ful trip. A series of Travel Talks will be 
given by Dr. Smith at 7.30, beginning 
Sunday evening, Oct. 11, and held in the 
Dorothy Memorial Hall, under the aus- 
pices of the Men’s Club. The public are 
invited. These talks will not be broad- 
cast. About 150 were present at the 
morning service on Sept. 12, Dr. Smith 
occupied the pulpit. The first session 
of the church school was well attended. 
The classes did not go to their rooms, but 
all remained in the vestry, and an informal 
get-together was enjoyed. Several of the 
teachers and officers gave two or three 
minute talks. About 100 were present. 
The first quarterly church meeting was 
held Friday evening, Oct. 2. The first 
quarterly communion was held Sunday 
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evening, Oct. 4, in the auditorium. The 
Floral and Aid served the first of a series 
of suppers—a harvest supper—in the din- 
ing room on Friday evening, Sept. 25. 
The auditorium and vestibules were 
thoroughly redecorated during the sum- 
mer, and some much needed work done 
on the roof. 


Massachusetts 


Beverly.—Rev. Stanley G. Spear, pastor. 
The fall season has opened with interest 
and enthusiasm. Several new students 
appear in the Sunday school, and the year- 
ly promotions have been made and certif- 
icates were presented Rally Day, Oct. 4. 
The Ladies’ Aid and the Ballou Circle are 
at work on their respective programs. 
Tuesday evening the parish club of the 
church held its first meeting. The men 
of the parish put on a splendid supper, 
which was largely attended. A most in- 
spiring address was given by Rev. Seth R. 
Brooks of Malden.. He was listened to 
with great interest, and gave a clarion call 
to work through the church in this present 
crisis. It was a fine pre-rally affair, and 
was most encouraging to all. 

Monson.—Revy. Sidney J. Willis, pas- 
tor. During the vacation period the pul- 
pit platform was lowered and enlarged, 
making it much more attractive and ser- 
viceable. With the opening of the fall 
season the Sunday school is being reor- 
ganized and several new teachers added 
to the staff, thereby hoping to bring the 
school to a higher state of efficiency. In 
conjunction with nine other church schools 
of eastern Hampden County, a school of 
religious education is being held six con- 
secutive Thursdays in October and No- 
vember. ‘Six lectures will be given by as 
many specialists, followed by group dis- 
cussion, as follows: Oct. 8, Mrs. John Cal- 
der of Springfield, daughter of a missionary 
in India. “India: An Experiment in 
Social Justice.’ Oct. 15, Miss Ada M. 
Hill, director of religious education, Second 
Congregational Church, Holyoke. ‘‘Hand- 
ling Practical Church School Problems.” 
Oct. 22, Miss Edna M. Baxter, professor of 
Dramatics, Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion School of Religious Education. “The 
Use of Dramatics in Religious Education.” 
Oct. 29, Rev. Sidney O. Weston, editor of 
the Congregational Publishing Society of 
Boston. “Modern Difficulties in Re- 
ligious Education.” Nov. 5, Rev. A. 
Gertrude Earle, executive director of the 
General Sunday School Association of the 
Universalist Church. “Curriculum Re- 
quirements in the Modern Church School.” 
Nov. 12, Rev. Raymond Calkins, pastor 
of Christ Church, Cambridge. ‘The 
Dynamic of Religious Education.” 

Salem.—Rev. L. C. Nichols, pastor. 
The church in Salem has joined with the 
two Unitarian churches for summer ser- 
vices. Good congregations. have been 
present each Sunday. Everything has 
started with much promise for the winter 


season. The church school has been re- 
organized, and an orchestra and choir are 
to assist in the service. Much praise is 
due Miss Anna Hill for her work in ar- 
ranging the work of the school. Our 
church joins with four otker: churches 
in running a big civic forum for ten weeks 
during the winter. Last year, after cover- 
ing all expenses, $150 was returned to 
the churches and $170 kept over toward 
the expenses of the coming season. The 


speakers for this winter are Whiting Wil- 


liams, Bruno Rosselli, Margaret Slattery, 
Vachel Lindsey, No Yong Park, Kirby 
Page, Eugene Seegar, Dean Chas. R. 
Brown, John Haynes Holmes and Mrs. 
Flanders of Vermont, who has collected 
the old folk songs and ballads from the 
early Vermonters. 
* * 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1304) 
activity, and in many avenues of philan- 
thropy and benevolence, it has become the 
outstanding single Christian denomina- 
tion.”’ But to Mr. Moore the evidence of 
growth does not justify the fear (or hope, 
according to our viewpoint) that America 
will be made Catholic “‘within any fore- 

seeable period of the future.” 

Chapters on the immigrant Catholic, 
the celibate clergy, Catholicism and mar- 
riage, birth control, racial groups and 
evangelism, are full of valuable informa- 
tion, and present not Protestant misrep- 
resentations, but Catholic pronounce- 
ments. 

The final sentence of the book indicates 
Mr. Moore’s freedom from both fear and 
prejudice: “The issue to-day is not whether 
America is to be made Catholic, but 
whether America, Protestant or Catholic, 
is to be made Christian.” 

ESE AB. Ss 


* * 


Zionism 
Palestine To-day and To-morrow. 

By John Haynes Holmes. (Macmil- 

lan. $2.50.) 

Dr. Holmes went to Palestine as the 
personal representative of one of the lead- 
ing Jews in this country, to find out just 
what are the successes and failures of 
Zionism in the homeland of the Jews. He 
had, of course, unusual facilities for ar- 
riving at a reliable judgment. His in- 
dependence of viewpoint, his sympathetic 
attitude towards Jewish people, and his 
gift for clear exposition would guarantee a 
very readable report. The reader is not 
disappointed. 

First we have a series of impressions of 
the land and people, then a historical ac- 
count of the movement which modern 
Zionism represents, and an analysis of 
the obstacles which Zionism faces, with a 
clear explanation of the Arab-Jewish 
problem, and then a description of Pales- 
tine as it is to-day in its Zionist com- 
munities. Dr. Holmes can find no com- 


parable “civilization, reared in an inhos- 
pitable country, amid a primitive people, 
by the labor of men’s hand and the sacri- 
fice of their heroic hearts,’ unless it be the 
early settlement of New England. 

The last chapter sums up the conclu- 
sions Dr. Holmes reached regarding 
Zionism’s success. His hopes are high, 
for he sees and welcomes the possibility 
that Zionism will present to the world the 
example of a community which, for the 
sake of ethical and spiritual values, de- 
liberately surrenders worldly success and 
advantage. The very difficulties Zionism 
faces, he believes, are conditions which 
“dictate success” if by success we mean 
the happy accomplishment of life based on 
cultural concepts. He is, however, aware 
that, even thus early in the history of the 
settlements, ‘‘there are depressing signs 
that the pioneers are not immune from the 
love of money and its ills.” With security 
has come a passing of the zest for adven- 
ture. Not only the older generation, with 
its work done, but the younger also illus- 
trates the peril. 

Political difficulties are also clearly 
seen. “Darkly implicit in the whole 
Movement is the conviction that, if Zion 
is to endure, Palestine must in its own right 
be a Jewish state.” But this means a 
non-Arab state, and this in turn means at 
least the subordination of the Arab to 
Jewish authority, if not deportation of 
Arabs. In this issue Dr. Holmes sees the 
great test before Zionism. ‘‘It is not the 
business of Israel to overcome or over- 
bear, to repress or conquer, to prosper or 
even to survive, by means of force.” 
There speaks one who belongs in sym- 
pathy with the prophets of ancient Israel, 
and he is addressing a Judaism which in 
its orthodox strength has never dared to 
accept the full implications of the pro- 
phetic testimony. ‘Not by might, not 
by power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord,” 
may be the ideal of Israel, and we may 
add that centuries of persecution have 
vindicated it, but Judaism has not repu- 
diated power, for power is not more than 
political strength. 

The ideal of social life represented by 
the community rather than by the state 
appeals to Dr. Holmes, and Zionism rests 
on this ideal. The end of a community 
is the general welfare of its citizens, and 
“the means to thisend education, agitation, 
public discussion, and humane leader- 
ship.” The instruments are schools, 
churches and synagogues, libraries, co- 
operative societies, organizations for re- 
search and other cultural agencies. If 
civilization is to endure the community 
must replace the state, whose end is power 
exercised through force and the imposition 
of its will upon weaker states. The future 
task of Zionism Dr. Holmes sees to be the 
perfection of an ideal community—“‘eco- 
nomic and cultural brotherhood’’—and the 
service of the world which would follow. 
The preservation of the Jews as a civiliz- 
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ing force rather than as a memory and 
tradition, the establishment between East 
and West of a “covenant of reconcilia- 
tion,’ the maintenance of a laboratory 
for the study of social ills—these are the 
beneficent consequences Dr. Holmes fore- 
sees. His thesis appears to be that such 
ends can be served, if not indeed secured, 
by Zionism, if Zionism is true to the 
ethical mission and spiritual heritage of 
Israel. 
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* 

* 

* Asie 

a Dr. George Ezra Huntley was for * 
* sixteen years president of the Gen- 
* eral Sunday School Association. * 
* Before that time he was a member * 
* of the faculty of the Theological * 
* School of St. Lawrence University. 
* He is the author of ‘“‘Seeing Straight 
* in the Sunday School” and “Hope 
* Victoria at the Helm.” 

. Dr. J. T. Sunderland is a distin- 
* guished Unitarian clergyman, born 
* in England in 1842. Originally a 
* Baptist, he became a Unitarian in 
* 1872 and has held important pas- 
* torates in the United States and 
* Canada. He has been general sec- 
* retary of the Western Unitarian 
* Conference and a member of a com- 
* mission from the British Unitarian 
* Association to visit India and study 
* conditions. He has held important 
* Jectureships at Meadville and St. 
* Lawrence and has been editor of the 
* Unitarian Monthly and president 
* of the India Home Rule League of 
* America. Heis the author of many 
* books, including “The Origin and 
* Growth of the Bible.”’ 

- Rev. John Leonard Cole is pas- 
* tor of the Methodist Episcopal 
* church in Cobleskill, New York. 
* He is the author of ‘Wheel Chair 
* Philosophy.” 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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Rey. Lyman Ward, D.D.,ishead * 
of the Southern Industrial Institute * 
* 


at Camp Hill, Alabama. 

Rev. Robert Grenville Armstrong 
is pastor of the South Congrega- * 
tional Church in Pittsfield, Mass. z 

Rev. Dan B. Brummitt is editor * 
of the Northwestern Christian Advo- 
cate (Methodist Episcopal). 

Rev. Thayer B. Fisher is pastor * 
of the Universalist church in Bidde- * 


* 


ford, Maine. is 
Rev. R. S. Kellerman is pastor of * 
*_the-Universalist church in Blan- * 
chester, Ohio. 


@ Rey. Angus Dun is a clergyman * 
* of the Protestant Episcopal Church * 
* and a member of the faculty of the * 
* Episcopal Seminary in Cambridge, * 
* Mass. 

* x 
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. Colorado,’”’ Rev. H. H. Niles, Colorado. 


Notices 
THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 

Tuesday, October 20,- Ministers’ Conference, 
Hotel Statler. Morning—Subject: ‘Preaching in 
the Modern World.’ Speakers: Rey. Elmore M. 
McKee, former chaplain of Yale University, now 
rector of Trinity Church, Buffalo, author of ‘‘What 
Can Students Believe?” Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church of Buffalo. 
Discussion from the floor. The two addresses will 
be limited to thirty minutes each. They will deal 
particularly with the new technique and emphasis 
needed in preaching to a modern congregation. 
Ample opportunity will be allowed for’ discussion. 
Afternoon—Subject: ‘‘Modernizing the Church 
Service.”” Speaker: Rey. Tracy Pullman, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The afternoon addresses will likewise 
be limited to thirty minutes each. They will deal 
with experiments in modernizing the service of 
worship, according to dignified and elevated stand- 
ards. Ample opportunity for discussion. The 
day’s program will close with the business meeting 
of the Universalist Ministerial Union, reports of of- 
ficers, ete. Onportunity will be given here for the 
discussion of denominational projects, the airing of 
any grievances, imagined or otherwise, which the 
ministers may have. 

Wednesday, October 21, Grace-Messiah Uni- 
versalist Church, North and Mariner Streets. Ever 
ning—7.15 Call to order. Partial Roll Call. Ap- 
pointment of Sessional. Committees. 7.30. Ser- 
vice of Worship. Occasional sermon, Rev. H. W. 
Reed, D. D., New York. Communion service. 
Offering for Gunn Ministerial Relief und. 

Thursday, October 22, Hotel Statler Ball Room. 
Morning—8.30. Devotional service, conducted by 
Rey. N. E. McLaughlin, Wisconsin. General 
Theme: “Some First Things of Jesus.’’ Subject: 
“The Kingdom of Inwardness.’”’ 9. Business ses- 
sion. Call to order. Roll Call. President’s Ad- 
dress. Reports—Board of ‘Trustees, Treasurer, 
Secretary and General Superintendent, Board of 
Foreign Missions, Commissions and Committees. 
Afternoon—2 to 4. Conferences of Commissions; 
Comity and Unity, Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D., 
presiding. Social Welfare, Rev. C. H. Pennoyer 
presiding.. Subject: Social aith and Social Forces. 
1. The Cure and Prevention of Crime. 2. The 
Cure and Prevention of Unemployment. Evening— 
7.30. Platform Meeting. Presiding: Rev. Roger F. 
Etz, D. D. General Theme: “Our Faith and Its 
Extension.”” Ten minute addresses: ‘Extending 
Our Faith in an Old New England Parish,’”’ Rev. 
Seth R. Brooks, Massachusetts. ‘‘Church Exten- 
sion in Canada.” ‘‘Church Extension in Califor- 
nia.”” “Church Extension in the South,” Rev. H. L. 
Canfield, North Carolina. ‘‘Church Extension in 
“Church 
Extension in the Middle West,’? Rev. W. H. Mac- 
pherson, L. H. D., Illinois. 

Friday, October 23, Hotel Statler Ball Room. 
Morning—8.30. Devotional service, conducted by 


Rey. N. E. McLaughlin, Wisconsin. General 
Theme: “Some First Things of Jesus.’”’ Subject: 
“Life That Is More than Meat.” 9. Business 


Session. Report of Committee on Official Reports. 
Report of Committee on Resolutions. Report of 
Committee on Nominations. Election of Officers. 
Afternoon—2 to 4. Conference of Commission on 
Foreign Relations and World Peace, Rev. H. E. 
Benton, D. D., Pennsylvania, presiding. Evening— 
7.30. Platform Meeting. General Theme: ‘Our 
Faith and Its Extension.’”’ Address: Rev. Henry M. 
Cary, D. D., Japan. Address: (Speaker to be as- 
signed). ‘Our Church as It Is,” illustrated by 
lantern slides. 

Saturday, October 24, Hotel Statler Ball Room. 
Morning—8.30. Devotional service, conducted by 
Rev. N. E. McLaughlin, Wisconsin. General 
Theme: “Some First Things of Jesus.’”’ Subject: 
“Treasures of the Heart.’”’ 9. Business session. 
Evening—Convention Banquet for all. Greetings 
from denominational representatives. Speaker: Mrs. 
Stella Marek Cushing. 

Sunday, October 25, Grace-Messiah Universalist 
Church, North and Mariner Streets. Morning— 
10.45. Service of worship. Sermon: Rev. M. D. 
Shutter, D. D., Minnesota. Evening—7.30. Plat- 
form Meeting. Presiding: Rev. F. D. Adams, D. D., 


’ to Niagara Falls. 


Michigan. Address: Rev. C. R. Skinner, D. D., 
Massachusetts. Address: Mr. Barclay Acheson, 
New York. 

es 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


The General Sunday School Association of the 
Universalist Church will hold its 19th annual con- 
vention in Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 17, 18, 19, 20, with the 
following program: 

Saturday, Oct. 17. 7.30 p. m. Get-Together at 
Grace-Messiah Church. ‘‘A Convention Broad- 
east,”? Mr. Albert H. Homans, announcer. 

Sunday, Oct. 18. 10.30 a. m. Worship and occa- 
sional sermon at Grace-Messiah Church. Rev. 
Clare C. Blauvelt, preacher. 7.30 p. m. Platform 
Meeting at Grace-Messiah Church. Rev. H. M. 
Cary, D. D., of Tokyo, Japan. Topic to be an- 
nounced. 

Monday, Oct. 19. All sessions at Hotel Statler. 
9.30 a. m. Business session. President John M. 
Ratcliff, presiding. Appointment of committees. 
Reports of Executive Board, Treasurer, Auditing 
Committee. Report of Field Work and Leader 
ship Training, Miss Harriet G. Yates. Report on 
the Council of Religious Education, Mr. Richard 


Bird, Jr. 1.30 p. m. Business session. Report o! 
Recommendations Committee. Report of Nomina- 
tions Committee. Election of Officers. 7.30 p. m. 


Address: “Some Modern Aspects of Education,’’ 
Dr. Samuel B. Capen, Chancellor of the University 
of Buffalo. Address: ‘‘How These Principles Affect 
Religious Education,” Dr. A. H. MacLean of St. 
Lawrence University. 

Tuesday, Oct. 20. 9.30 to 11.30 a. m. Group 
Conferences. Children’s Division led by Miss 
Harriet G. Yates. Young People’s Division led by 
Miss Susan Andrews. Adult Education led by Rev. 
Weston A. Cate. Tuesday afternoon free for trip 
7.30 p.m. Pageant: “A Dream 
and Its Fulfilment.” ‘Dreams are they—but they 
are God’s Dreams,”’ Rev. Clinton Lee Seott, D. D., 
of Illinois. ‘‘Consecration and Challenge,” Rev. 
Roger F. Etz, D. D., General Superintendent of the 


Universalist Church. 
* * 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Annual Convention 


The 19th annual convention of the General Sun- 
day School Association of the Universalist Church 
will be held in the Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., be- 
ginning on Saturday evening, Oct. 17, 1931, and con- 
tinuing through Tuesday, Oct. 20, 1931. The pro- 
gram includes business, instruction and inspiration. 
All schools are urged to send a full delegation. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
ce gs 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION 


Tuesday, Oct. 20. 2 p. m. Devotional service, 
Mrs. Ruth Owens Pullman. 2.15. Convention called 
to order. Call for biennial session. Appointment of 
committees. 2,30. Greetings. Buffalo Mission Cir- 
cle, Mrs. Alonzo 4. Vincent, president. Message 
from Universalist General Convention, Rev. Frank 
D. Adams, D. D., president. Response, Mrs. Irving 
L. Walker. 2.45. Records of the last Biennial Meet- 
ing. Reports of Executive Board, Corresponding 
Secretary, Treasurer, Auditor, Literature Secretary, 
Clara Barton Guild Secretary, Finance Committee. 
3. Joint Session with Clara Barton Guild. Greet- 
ings, Miss H. Eola Mayo, National Guild Secretary. 
3.15. Dramatization: “‘With the Sunrise Guild.” 
Introductory talk by Miss Regina Cary. 4. Guild 
Round Table, Miss Mayo presiding. (Other partici- 
pants to be announced.) 5.30. Women’s World 
Friendship Banquet, Hotel Statler. 

Wednesday, Oct. 21. 8.45 a. m. Devotional ser- 
vice, Miss Susan M. Andrews. 9. President’s Ad- 
dress. 9.15. Reports of Departments: Membership 
and Friendly Letter, Southern Work, Japan, Clara 
Barton Birthplace, Mission Study, Literature and 
Missionary Boxes, Church Building Loan, Social 
Service. 9.35. Committee on Credentials. Com- 
mittee on Nominations. Committee on Election of 
Officers. 10. Roll Call of States. 10.45. Address, 
Rev. Harry L. Canfield, D.D. 11.15. ‘On to Greens- 
boro,” Rev. Hannah J. Powell. 11.45. Address, 
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Rev. Hannah J. Powell. 12.15. Recess. 1.30 
p. m. Devotional Hymn Service. 1.40. Prayer for 
Missionaries, Mrs. Lottie P. Sampson. 1.50. Ad- 
dress, Rev. Maude Lyon Cary. 2.20. Report of 
Committee on Business. Special Business. Report of 
Committee on Resolutions. Report of Committee 
on Election of Officers. 3.10. Clara Barton Birth- 
place program. 3.30. Offering. 3.40. ‘“We Visit the 
Balkans with Stella Marek Cushing,’ Mrs. Stella 
Marek Cushing. Adjournment. Closing Prayer. 
oh gS 
THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Call for Meeting 


The forty-fifth session of the Universalist General 
Convention will be held in the city of Buffalo, Oct. 
21 to 25, 1931, for the purpose of receiving reports, 
election of officers, and the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before the Convention. 
The opening session will be held at the Grace-Mes- 
siah Universalist Church in Buffalo on Wednesday, 
October 21, at 7.15 p. m. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
x x 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTIONS—BUFFALO, 
NEW YORK 


Convention Dates 


Oct. 17-20, 1981, 
School Association. 

Oct. 20, 21—Women’s National Missionary As- 
sociation. 

Oct. 20—Ministers’ Meeting. 

Oct. 21-25, inclusive—Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


inclusive—General Sunday 


Places of Meeting 


The Hotel Statler, at Delaware Avenue and Ni- 
agara Square, will be the headquarters and meeting 
place for all sessions unless otherwise noted. 

The general business sessions will be held in the 
ball room of the Statler, with conferences and smaller 
meetings in rooms to be announced. 

The opening sessions of the General Sunday 
School Association on Saturday evening, Oct. 17, 
the Sunday services on Oct. 18 and Oct. 25, and the 
opening session of the Universalist General Conven- 
tion on Wednesday evening, Oct. 21, will be held in 
the Grace-Messiah Universalist Church at North 
and Mariner Streets. All other evening sessions 
will be held in the ball room of the Hotel Statler. 


Hotels 


The Statler Hotel will be the headquarters hotel. 
Other hotels are also available in the vicinity. These 
are listed with rates as follows: 

Statler Hotel—Delaware Avenue and Niagara 
Square: Single with shower, $3.50. Single with 
shower and tub, $3.50, $7.00. Double—double bed for 
two, with shower, $5.50; with shower and tub, $5.50, 
$9.00. Twin bed rooms for one or two, with shower 
and tub, $7.00, $15.00. 

Buffalo Hotel—Washington and Swan Streets: 
Single with shower, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00.. Single 
with shower and tub, $3.50, $4.00, $4.50. Double 
bed for two, with shower, $4.50; with shower and 
tub, $5.50, $7.00. Twin bed rooms for one or two, 
with shower, $5.00; with shower and tub, $6.00, 
$6.50, $7.00. 

The following rates are applicable at both the 
Statler and the Buffalo Hotels: Three in a room, 
separate beds, $3.00 each. Four or five in a room, 
separate beds, $2.75 each. 

For reservations at any of the hotels listed, ad- 
dress the Reservations Committee, 180 Mariner 
Street, Buffalo, New York. 


Garages 


Statler Garage (across the street from the hotel), 
weekly rate for parking $7.00, daily rate $1.25. 

Motoramp Garage (on Pearl Street, about two 
blocks from the Statler), weekly rate for parking 
$5.00, daily rate $1.00. 


Restaurants 


Cafeteria in Hotel Statler. 

Childs’—three blocks up Delaware. 
Gandy’s—three blocks up (sea-food specialists). 
Reickert’s Tea Room—two and a half blocks. 
Delaware Arms—opposite Reickert’s (upstairs). 
The Archways—three and a half blocks up. 
Waldorf lunch—three blocks east. 


Home Dairy—two blocks east and three north. 
Special lunch (plate) 50 cents at most places; 
dinners from 75 cents up. 
Other restaurants all about the vicinity to the east 
and north (that is, toward the shopping district). 
ek 
ONTARIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


Proposed Amendment to Constitution 
To amend Article I by striking out the words after 
the word “Universalist”? and inserting “Church of 
Ontario in Canada” so that the article shall read: 
This body shall be known as the Universalist 
Church of Ontario in Canada. 
Evelyn V. Burk, Secretary. 
x x 
ONTARIO CONVENTION 


The 54th annual session of the Ontario Univer- 
salist Convention will be held in the Universalist 
Church in Olinda, Ontario, Oct. 15 and 16, for the 
election of officers and the transaction of any business 
that may legally come before it. 

Evelyn V. Burk, Secretary. 
oe 
FALL LECTURE COURSE 


Wednesday, at 4 p. m., in Ford Hall, Ashburton 
Place, Boston, under the auspices of Massachusetts 
Civic League, Inc. 

“The Creative Impulses of Childhood and Youth.” 
Oct. 7, Dr. Hughes Mearns, Professor of Education, 
New York University, ““The Voice of the Individual 
Spirit.”” Oct. 14, Mr. Joseph Lee, president Na- 
tional Recreation Association, “How Can Life and 
Learning Be Reconciled?” Oct. 21, Dr. Leta S. 
Hollingworth, psychologist and Professor of Educa- 
tion, Columbia University, ‘“‘Creative Work of In- 
tellectually Gifted Children.” Oct. 28, Dr. Samuel 
W. Hartwell, director Child Guidance Clinic of 
Worcester, ‘‘Young Explorers of the Emotional 
Kingdom,” Noy. 4, Mr. Edward Yeomans, edu- 
eator, founder Ojai, Valley School, California, ‘““De- 
feating the Individual.’? Discussion period follows 
each lecture. 

Massachusetts Civic League, Ine., telephone, 
Haymarket 6340, 3 Joy St., Boston. Course tickets 
$4. Single admission $1.00, payable at the door. 
Tickets are transferable. 

ch ES 


FREE MOTION PICTURES 


The Motion Picture Bureau of the Y. M. C. A., 
847 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y., and 300 West 
Adams Bldg., Chicago, Ill., has an extensive library 
of free motion pictures, in addition to a large col- 
lection of rental pictures, on religious and secular 
subjects. Catalogue may be obtained on request. 
In the next few months a catalogue listing sound 
films will also be available. 

* Ox 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

License of Arthur W. Webster renewed for one 
year, to expire Oct. 7, 1932. 

License granted Will E. Roberts for one year, to 
expire Sept. 19, 1932. 

Received on transfer from Massachusetts, Rev. 
Arthur A. Blair and Rev. Arthur W. Grose, D. D., 
dated Sept. 15, 1931. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
eae 
WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION 
Official Call 

The 48th biennial Convention of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 
N. Y., October 20 and 21, 1981, for the receiving of 
reports for the two years past, the election of officers 
and the transaction of such other business as may 
legally come before it. 

Grace C. Foglesong, Recording Secretary. 
Begs 
CUMBERLAND ASSOCIATION 

The quarterly meeting of the Cumberland As- 
sociation of Universalists will be held at the Uni- 
versalist church in Freeport, Maine, Monday, Oct. 12. 

Afternoon session, worship service conducted by 
Rev. George Wilson Scudder, pastor of Freeport 
chureh. ‘Facing the Situation,” Rev. R. S. Povey, 
field secretary Maine Christian Civie League. Dis- 


cussion. “The Church, the Court and the Juvenile,” 
Walter M. Tapley, Jr., county attorney of Cumber- 
land. Discussion. 

Evening session, business meeting and roll call, 
Rev. William D. Veazie, association president, pre- 
siding. Worship service, Rev. Harold Ivan Merrill, 
pastor Brunswick Church. ‘World Peace,’’ Rev. 
Vincent B. Silliman, First Unitarian Church, Port- 
land. ‘Discussion. ‘Some Present Day Problems,” 
Mrs. Eva E. Morgan, attorney-at-law, Saco. 

eee 
CALIFORNIA Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The California Young People’s Christian Union 
of the Universalist Church will hold their annual 
convention Sunday afternoon, November 1, 1931, at 
the First Universalist Church in Pasadena, Calif. 

Mary Gaylord, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Read the Christian Leader for 
detailed reports of the General 
Convention at Buffalo, N. Y. 


SS LL 


Local and Suburban Service 


5S 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 


Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 

New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansas City, 1020 McGee St. 

Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So. 309 WallSt. « 

Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 

Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 
Send to any address above for circular. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accomme- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, Presidend, 


All sizes 


A guiding light 


—A source of 
inspiration! 


for catalog 
or call at 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 

41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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Educational 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


Rev. Willard ee Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 
“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’’ 


Price 75 cents 
Universalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 
Contents 
1. John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 
8. The Parting of the Ways. 
4. Off the Trail. 
8. Cupid Goes to Church, 
6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
%. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 

9. “The Lord Will Provide.” 
Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
One Who Never Turned His Back. 
“The Old Order Changeth.”’ 
13. The Crest of the Hill. 
14. Across the Border. 


176 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
Universalist Publishing House 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


GODDARD 


with a Universalist Background 


A Ercberaery School 
for Girls 
in the Vermont Hills 


Special programs for high school graduates 
Courses in Art and Music 
Accommodations for a small group of 


Junior Girls to do Grade Work 
under ideal conditions 
SCHOOL OPENS SEPTEMBER 15 
Home conferences by appointment anywhere in the 
East. For information please address 


MISS MELITA KNOWLES, Prin. 
Goddard School for Girls 
BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


CHURCH |SUPPLIES 
Responsive auees - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 


79 Sudbury St. 


Church Pews 
Church Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


Boston, Mass. | 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
| 101 Bristol Street 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 issues for $2.50 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOME” 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOv) 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO) 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the reaf-ective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sch: . ' 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodt-> 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mas’. 


|] Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

- H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


graphic, Office Management, 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to build 
up your own institution. 
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Crackling 
Mistakes 

When a garage man makes a mistake 
he adds it on your bill. 

When a carpenter makes a mistake 
it’s just what he expected. 

When a preacher makes a mistake no- 
body knows the difference. 

When a lawyer makes a mistake it was 
just what he wanted, because he has a 
chance to try the case all over again. 

When a judge makes a mistake it be- 
comes the law of the land. 

When a doctor makes a mistake he 
buries it. 

But when the editor makes a mistake— 
GOOD NIGHT! 

—Bennington Banner. 
* * 

Gwen, aged six, was chatting with the 
man who had come to fix the window 
shades. Little Miss Curiosity plied him 
with questions about his home and wanted 
to know if he had any sisters. ‘‘Three 
half-sisters,’’ he told her, ‘‘and two half- 
brothers.” 

““Goodness!’’ said Gwen, “are you the 
only whole one in your family?’”’—Boston 
Transcript. 

* * 

Joan, five, out to tea, was puzzled when 
she saw the family bow their heads for 
grace. 

“What are you doing?” she asked. 

“Giving thanks for our daily bread,”’ 
she was told. ‘Don’t you give thanks at 
home, Joan?”’ 

“No,” said Joan, ‘‘we pay for our bread.” 
—Capper’s Weekly. 

* Ox 

Governor Roosevelt has recommended 
enactment of a law forbidding gangsters to 
possess machine-guns. Enough laws like 
that, and any law-abiding gangster would 
have to go out of business.—San Diego 
Union. 

* * 

Lady Motorist (explaining delinquency 
to traffic policeman): ‘“Then I trod on this 
little gadget and it seemed to do something 
to the what-you-may-call-it. I hope I’m 
not being too technical for you.’—Hz- 
change. 

* * 

Guide: “And this, gentlemen, is the 
famous Wailing Wall.” 

Traveling Journalist: ‘“Well, where’s the 
sob sisters?’’—Cornell Widow. 

* * 

Another swell idea would be to plow 
under every third economist who has a 
cure for what’s the matter with us.— 
Macon Telegraph. 

* * 

We suppose the spy-shy Japs get out 
and look under their islands every night 
before going to bed.—Ohio Stale Journal. 

* * 

I WILL not be responsible for any debts 

contracted only by myself. Sid Sparks. 
—Tacoma Daily Ledger. 


The Sunday School Helpers 


MARTHA L. FISCHER, Editor Senior Helper 
HELENE ULRICH, Editor Intermediate Helper 


The Universalist Interpretation of the Uniform Lessons 


When the Uniform Lessons came into general use in Sunday Schools, it was a great 
step in advance. Such a plan has certain advantages that do not need to be disputed, 
especially in small schools and among untrained teachers. This plan is still in use in a 
large number of schools of all denominations. 


The Senior Helper is intended for adults, for the Home Department and for the 
older young people. For pupils older than seventeen, use the senior Helper. 


The Intermediate Helper is valuable for pupils from thirteen to seventeen. The 
plan for each week is to tell the story simply, following with several “‘life situations” 
embodying the lesson, and a series of questions for discussion admirably suited to the 
needs of intermediate groups. 


The General Sunday School Association recommends these Helpers in classes of 
the ages for which they are prepared. 


Senior Helper 60 cents per year, 12 cents per quarter for four or more. 


Intermediate Helper 40 cents per year, 10 cents per quarter. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


HYMNS of the CHURCH 


WITH SERVICES AND CHANTS 


New printing now ready on especially made paper of 
light weight and great durability 


CONTAINS 
Order of service adapted to every type of church and congrega- 
tion, 
Responsive readings and prayers for all occasions. 
All the standard chants for choir or congregational use. 


Three hundred and seventy-eight hymns, covering all subjects 
and occasions. 


The choicest selection of ancient and modern tunes. 


An especially important collection of the newer hymns of social 
service and applied Christianity. 


Hymns and services carefully classified and indexed. 


18,000 copies now in use in more than two hundred churches 
Price to churches, $1.00 per copy 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


